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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY: 


ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA: 


(Concluded.] 


8. A critical examination of the recital of Abulpharagius and Abdollatif: 


We may reasonably suspect that, 
since Abdollatif was the first his- 
torian, Abulpharagius had seen 
t is passage, and has only commen- 
ted upen and embellished it after 
his own manner. Abdollatif does 
not relate any of the circumstances 
which attended the destruction of 
the library ; but what confidence 
ean be placed in a writer who re« 
lates, that he saw what we know 
no longer existed at that time? 
“ | have seen, says he, the portico 
and the college which Alexander 
the Great built, and in which wus 
contained the superb library.” Now 
these buildings were placed in the 
Bruchion, and since the reign of 
Aurelian, who had caused them to 
be destroyed, that is to say, at least 
nine hundred years before Abdol- 
latif, the Bruchion was no better 
than a barren wilderness covered 
With ruins. 

Abulpharagius, on his part, pla- 
ces the library m1 the royal falace. 
The anachronism is equally appa- 
rent. The royal buildings, being 
all in the Bruchion, could not have 
remained at that time. Besides, 
what signified the royal falace ina 
country which, for a long time 
before, had had no kings,and which 
had submitted to the emperours of 
the east ? 
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Asa story is not absolutely incon- 
testibles because it is related by one 
or two witnesses, some have doubt- 
ed this. Renaudot, in his history 
of the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
has shaken its authenticity by say- 
ing, “ this recital has something sus- 
jlicious; as is very common among 
the Arabians.” At length Querci, 
the two Assemani, Villoisin, Gib- 
bon, and, in the last place, the au- 
thor of the German dissertation, 
have all declared their disbelief of 
the fact. 


Gibbon remarks, that two ané 
nalists, both of Egypt, have not 
said one word of a circumstance 
soremarkable. The first is Euty- 
chius, a patriarch of Alexandria, 
who lived there three hundred 
years after the capture of the city 
by the Saracens, and who, in his 
annals, has given a very long his- 
tory of the siege and of the events 
which succeeded. The second is 
El-Macin, a very veracious writer, 
author of the history of the Sara- 
cens, and who particularly relates 
in minute detail the life of Omar 
and the taking of Alexandria. Is 
it to be conceived, is it credible, 
that these two historians were ig- 
norant of a circumstance so Impor- 
tant ; that two learned men, whom 
such a loss would have greatly in- 
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terested, should not have made 
any mention of It ; men, who 
lived, who wrote at Alexandria, 
and one of whom (Eutychius) atan 
epoch very near the event; and 
that we should have the first infor- 
mation from a foreigner, who wrote 
six centuries afterwards on the 
frontiers of Media ? 
Besides,Gibbon further observes, 
how could the caliphOmar,who was 
himself by no means an enemy of 


Wthe sciences, have acted on this oc- 
“€asion against his own particular 


character, while he had only,to ex- 
cuse himself from such an act of 
barbarism,the sentiment of the cas- 
uists of the Mussuiman law? These 
declare (see the third volume of 
the Dissertations of Reland on the 
military law of the Mahometans) 
“ that it was unlawful to burn the 
religious books of the Jews or 
Christians, on account of the name 
of God which they contained, and 
that the works of profane science, 
of historians or poets, physicians or 
philosophers, may be lawfully ap- 
plied to the use of the faithful.” 
This decision discovers no spirit 
of Vandalism. 

To these reasons Mr. K. Rein- 
hard adds his own. He remarks, 
that Eutychius in his annals (vol. 
li. page 316) records the words of a 
letter, in which Amrou gives an 
account to the caliph Omar of the 
taking of Alexandria, after a long 
and obstinate siege. I have taken 
the city, says he, sword in hand, 
and without previous capitulation. 
I cannot describe to you the treas- 
ures it contains. Let it suffice to 
inform you, that I have found four 
thousand pfralaces, four thousand 
baths, forty thousand taxable Jews, 
four hundred theatres, twelve hun- 
dred gardeners selling vegetables. 
Thy Mussulmen demand the pillage 
of the city and a division of the 
sfioils. Omar, in his answer, dis- 
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approves of this demand, and se- 
verely prohibits all plllage and di- 
lapidation. 

We observe, that Amrou, in his 
official relation of his conquest, 
seeks, as is the custom In our days, 
to exaggerate its value and impor- 
tance. He does not omit a bar- 
rack, nora Jew, nor a gardener. 
How could he have forgotten the 
library £ He whom Abulpharagius 
describes as a friend of the arts 
and philosophy ? Could he have 
thought, that this celebrated and 
ancient monument was not of suffi- 
cient value for him to have taken the 
trouble torender some account of it? 

I:l-Macin also records the letter 
of Amrou, nearly m the same 
words ; he says not one word of 
the library. It may be ebjected, 
that this letter was perhaps never 
written by Amrou, and that the 
two historians have forged it : but 
this would be an additional reason, 
why the library should have been 
mentioned, had it remained at that 
time. Would they both have o- 
mitted an article, which must have 
appeared of such vast importance 
in the eyes of learned men, inhab- 
itants of Alexandria ? Would they 
have prided themselves of appear- 
ine better informed on baths, and 
of kitchen gardens, than of the li- 
brary ? But if the letter be authen- 
tick, as its contents give us reason 
to believe, we must also pay some 
attention to the answer of the ca- 
lif, who orders them to spare ev- 
ery thing found in the city. 

We may then without much 
hazard draw the conclusion, that 
the library of the Ptolemies no 
longer existed in 640, the time of 
the taking of Alexandria by the 
Saracens. 

We will adduce still further 
proof, founded on two writers, 
nearly cotemporaries of Omar. 
One of them, John Philoponus 
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{whom Gibbon and others have 
confounded with John the gram- 
marian, of whom Abulpharagius 
speaks), says, in his commentary 
on the Analyticks of Aristotle, 
“ that in the ancient Lbraries there 
qwere found forty different books of 
theAnalyticks.” He does not ex- 
pressly mention the libraries of 
Alexandria ; but he lived, he wrote 
in that city, where they doubiless 
called the libraries by distinction, 
and he could not here speak of a- 
ny others. We know beside,from 
Athenzus, Strabo, and Plutarch in 
his life of Sylla, that the writings 
of Aristotle had been very careful- 
ly collected for the library of the 
Ptolemies. 

But if there still remains a 
doubt, let us consult the master of 
Philoponus, Ammonius Hermias, 
in his observations on the Catego- 
ries of Aristotle. He lived at A- 
lexandria,before the invasion of the 
Saracens. Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus (says he) has the reputation 
of having made great exertions to 
collect the writings of Aristotle, 
and to have liberally recompensed 
those who collected his produc- 
tions, in consequence of which 
many fictitious copies were brought 
to him, and in the great library 
there were found forty different 
books of the Analyticks.” It is 
very certain, that Ammonlus and 
Philoponus both here refer to the 
Alexandrian library ; that, which 
the former calls the great, being 
the same, which the latter denom- 
inates the ancient library. They 
both mention it as a thing which 
had been, and which remained no 
longer. We may even believe, 
that they allude to the library of 
the Serapion ; for Philadelphus, 
who collected with so much care 
the writings of Aristotle, would 
doubtless have placed them among 
a collection which he originated, 


and for which he had a great par- 
tiality. B 

If we consult natural proba- 
bilities, we shail find them against 
the recital of Abulpharagius and 
the existence of a library in the 
time of Omar and Amrou. The 
books of the ancicnts were written 
on parchment, or on leaves of the 
papyrus. Those of the library of 
Alexandria must have been par- 
ticularly of this last kind, as th 


“ 





papyrus was an Egyptian plant. © 


Now the leaves of the papyrus were 
very subject to dissolution and to 
insects, particularly in the warm 
and humid climate of Alexandria, 
so that it was necessary frequently 
to renew the copies. Can we be- 
lieve, that all the necessary care 
could have been given to the pres- 
ervation of such a library after the 
reign of the Ptolemies, in the 
midst of wars, of insurrections 
that prevailed, and during which 
the taste for sciences and letters, 
as we well know, declined ? The 
manuscripts in parchment, which 
probably were not numerous,might 
have lasted a longer time ; but all 
the others must have become, after 
two or three centuries, food for 
worms. 

Abulpharagius does not deter- 
mine the number of the books, 
which, according to him, were 
burnt ;_ but, says he, they served 
for six months to heat the baths 
of the city, and we know that these 
amounted to four thousand. “Hear 
and wonder !” adds he. It is in- 
deed an object of admiration ; books, 
which heat four thousand baths, 
during six months. A wit might 
observe, that Amrou, having taken 
the city precisely in the month of 
May, there could not have been a 
great necessity of hot water in the 
baths of Alexandria. The vol. 
umes or rolls of the ancients were 
not comparable to ours in folio, 
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and the number of those burnt, at 
the highest estimation, could not 
amount but to three or four hun- 
dred thousand ; the daily portion 
of each bath must have been very 
small. What strange materials 
for heating these cauldrons—old 
parchments and rolls of papyrus !! 
There must have proceeded a most 
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exquisite perfume for the four 
thousand baths, and the whole city, 
These two ingredients might have 
well given an jnsufferable smoke, 
but could not serve to heat water, 
This last absurdity is one of the 
reasons, not the least strong, against 
the recital of Abulpharagius. 


4. Conjectures on the ultimate fate of the library. 


“If it be then true, as it appears, 
that in 640, the time when Alex- 
andria was taken by Amrou, the 
celebrated library no longer re- 
mained ; in what manner was it 
dispersed and destroyed after 415, 
when Orosius assures us he had 
seen it? Weill first remark, 
that Orosius speaks only of some 
cases which he saw in the temples, 
and not of the library of the Ptol- 
émies, which was deposited in the 
Serapion. Recollecting also the 
troubles and the constant wars, of 
which Egypt was the theatre, from 
the time of the first Roman em- 
perors, we must be astonished, that 
there remained any traces of the 
library in posterior times. Under 
Commodus the temple of Serapis 
suffered much by a fire, but with- 
out being totally destroyed, when 
the library must of course have 
been much injured. We also 
know the devastations, which the 
malicious genius of Caracalla made 
in Alexandria. The Museum was 
demolished. Under Aurelian the 
whole of the Bruchion was des- 
troyed. This emperor took the 
city and delivered it to the plun- 
der of his soldiers. 

Theodosius the Great, at last, 
stimulated by the exhortations of 
the bishop of Theophilus, reduced 
to ashes in the year 391 the Sera- 
‘ait It is very certain, that all the 

uildings attached to the temple 
wére at this time a prey to the 
flames, The destruction of the li- 


brary must then be imputed to the 
christians ; and we can hardly 
doubt, that the blind zeal of the 
early ages induced men, lit- 
tle enlightened, to destroy books 
and monyments which theythought 
might perpetuate or remind them 
of the worship of idols. If, after 
this, any portion of the library re- 
mained, it is probable that the sec- 
ond Theodosius, as fond of books 
as Ptolemy, might have appropri- 
ated them to his own use. If af- 
ter this any thing had remained at 
Alexandria, what must have be- 
come of it during the wars which 
took place inits walls between Cy- 
rillus and Orestes ; and during the 
commotions which agitated it un- 
der the emperour Marcian ? It is 
very probable, that there were then 
very considerable drafts upon it. 
The monks transferred many vol- 
umes to their monasteries ; the 
emperours of the east toConstanti- 
nople,and to other cities,where they 
established schools. There is then 
no doubt that, towards the com- 
mencement of the ninth century, 
a large quantity of ancient books 
was found dispersed throughout 
Egypt. Leo Africanus relates, 
that the caliph Mamou sent into 
Syria, Armenia, and Egypt many 
persons with a commission to col- 
lect and purchase ancient books, 
and that they returned loaded with 
inestimable treasures. 

Further let us recollect, that 
under Heraclius the Persians took 
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and pillaged Alexandria, which 
they abandoned a short time after- 
wards ; then came the Arabs, who 
could not possibly discover there 


the library, unless.it had been mi- 
raculously preserved, of which 
unhappily we have no record in 
the history of literature, 
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Nuples,.afipearance of the streets, houses, and peofile...strada Toledo. 


ANTHOLOGY, 


JVo. 2. 


the villa...suburb of Kiaja. 


Napves ranks as the third city 
in Europe in point of size ; its pop- 
ulation is said to amount to six 
hundred thousand, but more prob- 
ably it contains less than two 
thirds that number. It stands at 
the extremity of its beautiful bay, 
and one side extends nearly to the 
base of mount Vesuvius. It is 
built at the feet and on the sides of 
several hills, the highest of which 
rises about midway between each 
extremity, and 1s crowned by the 
castic of St. Elmo. As the area 
on which the city is constructed 
is not very extensive, the houses 
rise to the height of seven and 
eight stories, and are many of them 
very large and magnificent. 

The streets are remarkably 
clean, having a descent from the 
hills into the bay, into which the 
rain washes all the dirt. The 
pavement of them is the finest in 
the world. It is hewed from the 
lava in square pieces of equal size, 
and is laid in mortar ;_ there is no 
sideways, but the whole street is 
even as afloor. This mode of pa- 
ving is expensive at the moment, 
but is very durable, as there are 
very few carts or heavy vehicles in 
the city. 

The strada Toledo may vie 
with any street in Europe. It 
js nearly a mile in length and ter- 
minates at one end in the Largo 
tle] Palazzo, where the royal palace 
js situated, and jn the other in the 


place of the Spirito Santo, in which mY 


there is a colossal equestrian 
statue. ‘The street contains sev- 
eral superb palaces of the nobility. 
I reside with a friend who has a 
noble apartment in a palace on this 
street, from the balconies of which 
I take great pleasure in regard- 
ing the crowds with which it is 
thronged. ‘lhe carriages are very 
numerous and driven with a veloci- 
ty, which seemed to me dangerous 
and unfeeling to the crowd on foot ; 
though I am told, and believe it ta 
be true, that, as the people are 
aware of this, they take care to get 
out of the way, and, ifthey drove 
slower, the obstruction would be so 
great that they would never get a- 
long. The population of this city is 
amotley mixture,composed princi- 
pally of beggars, monks, and sol- 
diers. The dresses are of all forms 
and colours, and have many of 
them a whimsical look. This fine 
street is disgraced in some places 
by being made a market place, and 
the stalls obstruct the sides of the 
way. . 

Some of the houses are built 
of lava entirely, others have only 
the foundations of lava and the 
walls constructed with fragments 
of softer stone, and stuccoed ; they 
have, all of them, stone staircases. 
The floors of the rooms, even of 
the bedchambers, are laid with 
tiles or bricks. Each story is in- 
habited by a separate family, and 
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the staircase is as commo* as the 
street, but not always so clean. 
The windows open down to the 
floor, and are furnished with 
balconies. 

The strada Kiaja is the shortest 
communication between the sub- 
urbs of that name and the city. 
This street was formerly obstruct- 
ed by a high hill, which one of 
their sovereigns cut through ; but, 
in order to preserve the connection 
between the two parts of the city 
built on the hili, an arch was 
thrown across from one side to the 
other, over which the street passes 
forty feet above the pavement of 
the strada Kiaja, which terminates 
at the villa. This is a publick 
walk upon the borders of the bay. 
It is decorated with some fountains 
and statues ; among others the cel- 
ebrated Farnese Bull. The group 
of figures which surround it are 
principally modern, though admi- 
rably executed. Below the villa 
is the suburb of Kiaja, principally 
inhabited by fishermen. The fash- 
lonable ride for carriages in the 
evening is called the Corso, and 
extends from the villa down to 
Pausilino. It is more than a mile, 
and the road Jays all along the edge 
ef the bay. ‘Towards the evening 
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it is much crowded with carriages, 
that drive backwards and forwards 
for an hour or two, and enjoy the 
freshness of the evening. Some 
of the equipages are brilliant, and 
the ladies are fond of shewing 
themselves and criticising each 
other’s dress and appearance, 
Nothing can be more delicious 
than this ride on the borders of the 
bay. In our country we should 
not think of taking an excursion 
for pleasure in an evening in the 
month of March ; but here nankin 
clothes may be worn all winter, 
and the want of fire is seldom felt, 

The streets are not lighted ; a 
few solitary lamps only are seen 
hanging before the picture of the 
virgin. The footmen behind the 
carriages carry torches, and people 
in the street are generally preceded 
by a servant withatorch. During 
the early part of the evening the 
number of these torches Ulumi- 
nates the streets sufficiently, and 
have a brilliant appearance, though 
the soot and smoke of them are 
very inconvenient. ‘They are ob- 
liged to extinguish them before 
they pass the palace, on account of 
the cannon which are kept loaded 
before it. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


SILVA. 


Vd. 12. 


Spargit agrefies tibt Silva frondes—~HoRract. 


GRAY. 

GRAY has had his full share of 
reputation, as a poet. Mason says, 
that he was one of the most learn- 
ed men in Europe, and was skilled 
in all arts and sciences; this 
Johnson hoped was true, but seems 
to intimate his doubts. Johnson 
is supposed to have had great 
prejudices against Gray ; I know 
not, that the supposition is well 


founded, for Johnson highly compli- 
ments his Letters and his Elegy ; 
but, because he thought “the Bard” 
ridiculous, forsooth, he is preju- 
diced. Warburton, Walpole, Gib- 
bon, and Smith have praised him, 
and perhaps justly ; but Gray's 
admirers are not contented with 
the high applause, lavished on his 
name ; they demand for their fa- 
vourite universal acclamation, as 
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he had more tenderness than Ovid, 
more martial pomp than Pindar. 
I have good reason to think, that 
in his Elegy and his Bard he has 
been very much indebted to the 
{talian poets, particularly to Celio 
Magno and Petrarch. This sub- 


ject I mean not now to investigate, 


for I have not leisure ; and per- 
haps I might not flash conviction 
on the idolaters of this poet. 
Some of my friends, whose taste 
in general I love, think differently 
from me ; but I candidly confess, 
I think the severities of Johnson 
on Gray more justifiable, than the 
encomiastick adulations of Wake- 
field. 
THE PLANE TREE. 

THE flatanus of the Romans 
should be called “ the old batche- 
lor,” for it never united its branch- 
es with the tendrils of the vine. 
Horace calls it “ celebs,” and Mar- 
tial “ vidua,” for the grape vines 
were never married to the plane 
tree, as to the elm and others. 
Old batchelors also love to drink 
much wine ; they grow fat from 
the juice of the grape, and delight 
in constant potations. So the plane 
tree was nourished by wine, as we 
learn from Pliny, “ compertum id 
maximeé prodesse radicibus ; doc- 
uimusque etiam arbores vina po- 
tare ;” “it was found to be very 
nutritious to the roots of the plane 
tree ; and thus we have taught 
even trees to drink wine.” Ma- 
crobius and Valerius Maximus at- 
test the same fact. Anold batch- 
clor is a mere plane tree. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Wuo shall be compared to 
Goldsmith ? His verse is softer to 
the ear, than the pearl of the sea 
to the nerve of vision. When I 
am tired with other reading, its in- 
uence is gentle, like the silent 


approaches of rain in the dréught 
of summer. It flows as the vil+ 
lage brook, which gives a pleasant 
sound, and makes the fields green 
and fruitful. I read him with 
more pleasure than Pope, for I 
believe he has more exquisite sen- 
timent; more of pure morals 3 
and more of that nature, which 
bursts out in Thomson, which 
finds a ready entrance to every 
heart, that is not corrupted by fol- 
ly, or rendered callous by a city 
life. He has written little poetry, 
yet that little is like beads, strung 
in holy rosaries, or the continuous 
vibrations of the harp at midnight. 
All is musical and material -in 
Goldsmith’s verses. If you take 
away any thing, you injure the 
whole, for the little palace in fairy 
land was made of precious stones; 
and the dwarf jewel in the corner 
was as necessary,as the queen dia- 
mond, shining in the centre. Gold- 
smith’s histories are not excellent. 
They were written for booksellers 
or bread, and therefore composed 
in a hurry, without reflection or 
labour of research. His “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” is wel] known, and 
his “ Citizen of the World” I read 
with more delight, than the “ Per 
sian letters” of Montesquieu. I 
am afraid that his volume of Es- 
says is little read ; but they con- 
tain a full harvest of sense in a 
style, simple and easy, without 
Swift’s nudity of figure, and with< 
out Hawkesworth’s ornamental 
decoration. 
NATURE IN WINTER. 

How inexhaustible is nature, 
how creative of pleasure! That 
man is not ethereal, who ean look 
abroad on the world without emo- 
tion, and then retires into the lit- 
tle chamber of his soul, indifferent 
and careless of what is without. 
In the winter I cannot loiter in pine 
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woods, or climb the nut-trees as in 
autumn, yet I love to look on the 
elm in a clear and cold morning, 
when the boughs and branches are 
hung with ice diamonds, which 
the sun makes most curious and 
beautiful. LEven the little snow- 
bird twitters a short note, which I 
like ; and the note is much louder, 
when he pecks the spider from 
under the eaves of the wood-house, 
where he was sleeping and dream- 
ing of the flies he had caught in 
the past summer. I am not ex- 
clusively attached to books or to 

nature ; for how melancholy should 
I have often been, if I could not 
philosophize with Tully on the 
vanity of life, or soar to heaven, in 
rapt imagination, with Milton. But 
I should be a brute if I saw the 
slanting sun In winter, and did not 
admire the steadiness of his course, 
though his warmth was feeble, 
and his dominion transitory. E- 
ven in this northerly month of Feb- 
ruary, I remarked that the currant 
bushes were a little green in the 
buds, & I picked a small flower,pur- 
ple and white, from a bed of straw- 
berry vines, where the earth was 
warm and full of coming fruitful- 
ness. All have their reveries. I 
shelter myself with Thomson 
and his robin, with Cowper and 
his minnows, and with Burns and 
the family bible. 

SWIFT. 

Tue great excellence of Swift 
is his manly thinking. His style 
has no ornament, but is close, cor- 
rect, and terse. He did not care 
for figures to decorate superficial 
thoughts ; he well knew that his 
deep sense in pure, easy terms 
would engage the head and heart 
of every thinking reader. Heisa 
plain gentleman, who tells honest- 
ly what he believes, and _ his belief 


was solid and rational. From Bol- 
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ingbroke he acquired no splendour 
of declamation in prose, for he 
probably despised it ; from { -ope 
he did not learn to love imagery 
and sentiment in poetry, because 
perhaps he thought he might not 
equal his friend, or because his 
mind delighted in reflection, more 
than in fancy. He resembled Ar- 
buthnot in wit and sense, yet Ar- 
buthnot’s works do not please like 
the writings of Swift. Johnson 
has praised Arbuthnot, but it is 
now difficult to discover the rea- 
sons of the elogy. The rhymes 
of Swift have been often praised, 
but never beyond their real merit. 
There is no laborious search for 
correspondent words ; no altera- 
tion of sense for the convenience 
of the term ; but all the rhymes 
are musical, and the sense of the 
whole poem is connected by the 
perfect regularity of the individual 
parts. If Pope and Goldsmith 
are studied for harmony of rhyme, 
Swift should be added, and so 
create a triumvirate. 
WARBURTON AND DRAYTON. 
WaRBURTON speaks of “ one 
Michael Drayton.” A giant may 
mention a dwarf with contempt, 
and a lion may despise a contest 
with a kid; but it did not become 
even the hierophant of England to 
allude obscurely to the author of 
«“ Polyolbion” and “the Barons’ 
wars.” Drayton has all the quaint- 
nriess of Spenser. He had an eye, 
that looked carefully and curious- 
ly on nature, and a mind, that did 
not despise learning. His fancy 
was creative and peculiar, of which 
his description of the bosom of 2 
fair lady is an eminent example. 
Warburton himself had a towering 
imagination ; a haughtiness of 
character, looking high, and car- 
rying proclamation of importance. 
He marched in his episcopal robes, 
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like a consul in the garments of 
triumph; and his demeanour gave 
evidence of an uncontroled spirit, 
originating in the conscibusness of 
unlimited erudition, and of a high 
place in the august temple of 
English hierarchy. But Drayton, 
though not a leviathan in literature, 
was a charming poet in the natural 
age of English verse, when Chaus 
cer was read 3; when Spenser was 
honoured ; when Shakespeare liv- 
ed ; and when Sidney played at 
tournament and told the tales of Ar 
eadia. Burton has highly praised 
him, and the learned Selden has 
written notes on the Polyolbion. 
I am afraid, that we do not ponder 
enough on the poetick pages of 
English bards, who wrote curious- 
ly, but most pleasantly, when Eng- 
Jand was young ini letters. We do 
not drink at the fountain, where 
the water is purest ; we do not 
climb to the top of the tree, where 
the fruit is the fairest ; we donot 
ascend to the summit of the hill, 
where the prospect is widest and 
the alr most sweet ; but our indo- 
lence makes us grovel below ; we 
gather a few fruits, which are 
shrivelled ; and we suck in tainted 
water, which had corrupted in its 
course, and gives no nourishment. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MULBERRY TREE. 

One Gastrell cut down the mul- 
berry tree, which Shakespeare 
planted in his own garden at Strat- 
ford. This was profanation in- 
deed. The legends of the Catho- 
lick church tell wonderful stories 
about bits of the coffin of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, and the house 
of the Virgin Mary at Loret- 
ta. What miracles might not the 
chips of the mulberry tree have 
performed on the devout minds of 
the worshippers of Shakespeare ! 
Such is the power of association, 


that, in very flexible fancies, we 
Vol. II. No.2, I 


may easily believe, that the most 
beautiful thoughts would have been 
produced on so enthnsiastick a subs 
ject. We might have had from 
bards of purity and poetry odes 
equal to “ the dove” of Anacreon, 
and sonnets superiour to “ the 
laurel” of Petrarch. Gastrell will 
hereafter reccive no mercy from 
the lovers of Shakespeare, and he 
will and ought to be a mark for 
the archers, a fit subject for the 
keenest shafts of the satyrist. The 
classical traveller visits the Tus- 
culan villa of Cicero, and no longer 
finds a record or tradition of the 
spreading plane tree, in the cool 
shade of which Crassus and An¢ 
tonius discoursed “ de oratore.” 
In like manner, when the pilgrim 
and poet, after a revolution of more 
than eighteen hundred years, shall 
inquire for the garden of Shake- 
speare, thotigh he wiil find no ves- 
tige and hear no curious tale of 
the mulberry tree, yet his righ- 
teous indignation will rejoice at the 
reflection, that perpetual shame 
rests on the name of Gastrell, who 
unfeelingly destroyed in full luxt- 
riance the hallowed object of Shake- 
speare’s cultivation. No peace 
shall rest on his tomb. No one 
shall boast a lineage from the Goth. 
Whenever, in coming years, the 
jubilee of Shakespeare shail be kept 
with pageantry and pomp, with 
revelry and song on the banks of 
the Avon, the names of those, who 
love the poet, shall be received 
with welcome and greeting, but 
no blessing of pleasant remem- 
brance shall descend on the memory 
of Gastrell, and his name shall not 
mar the feastetime and merry hol- 
iday of poetry and her worshippers. 
LOVE AND CHIVALRY. 

¥ never believed in the exist- 
ence of a golden age, when shep- 
herds piped under trees, and wheg 
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love was as pure as the water of 
the brook ; but I have sometimes 
imagined, in the reverie of ro- 
mance, that I should like to have 
lived in the feudal ages, “ when all 
the men were brave, and all the 
women were chaste.’ ‘Khe times 
of Arthur and the knights, of Char- 
lemagne and the peers, of the Vir- 
einQueen,with her flower of chival- 
ry, have delighted my: mind, and 
entranced my imagination. Love 
and courage then gave kisses of 
union, and every baron of virtue 
might then fight for a lady of love. 
Escutcheons, blazoned with the 
heraldry of honour and purity, and 
on the same brass-glittering shield 
Were seen, and in curious courte- 
sy, doves, the emblems of love, and 
lions, the pictures of bravery. 
The virgins of the imperial court 
were noble in lineage, renowned 
for their beauty, and beyond the 
praise of poetry for their virtue. 
‘The gallant knights and proud no- 
bility were famous for their deeds 
ef conquest in defence of honour 
and the ladies. In the time of 
chivalry, purity was the glory of 
the women, and beauty was the 
sister of purity. Then was the 
period of real love, then there was 
a true language to tell the concep- 
tions of congenial souls ; but gen- 
tiemen and peers exist no longer, 
and where are the damsels of the 
castle, where are the fair ladies of 
the court In the room of chival- 
ry, there is interestedness, there 
is falsehood, baseness, infamy. 
When a man now talks love toa 
girl, he ts thinking of her Jand and 
her gold ; he now seeks to grasp 
her wealth, or gratify hislust. But 
the men are not solely to blame. 
The women are not pure; they 
are not lovely ; they have affecta- 
tion of sentiment, and they lave 
falseness of heart. It is a misera- 
-ble age, when contracts of mar- 
ylage are deeds of bargain and 
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sale ; when love is prostituted tq 

venality ; when the awful obliga- 

tions of the matrimonial rite, mu- 

tually given and recetved in the 

presence of a christian minister 

and assembly, are nothing but le- 

ealizations of wrong and indentures 

of infamy. Oh, it 1s a miserable 
age. There was a time, when the 

armour of a hero was the record 

of his greatness, and the pledge of 
his success in gaining the hallow- 

ed heart of the baron’s daughter. 
If the helmet waved with the white 
feather of conquest and constan- 
ey ; M the shield was sculptured 
by the order of the sovereign with 
the atchievements of honourable 
war, the knight never sued in vain ; 
if the heart of the female did not 
acknowledge another knight, not 
brighter in arms, not purer in af- 
fection, but a more legitimate lov- 
er, because fortunately he was first. 
This was noble, high minded, and 
full of generosity. But in these 
degenerated days of miserable 
pelf, men and women change their 
minds about Jove and marriage, as 
about houses and carriages. The 
first never buy a wife, and the sec- 
ond never entrap a husband, till 
wealth is accumulated into coffers, 
or til lust riots within, and calls 
aloud for revelry. Iam not mel- 
ancholy or mad. I look on the 
world with pleasure, and on my 
past days with joyfulness, but I 
cannot cry huzza to a state of so- 
ciety, Where wealth in matrimony 
is the first, and the second, and the 
third requisite. When aman “has 
made a good mateh,” he is to be 
pitied, for his years will be miser- 
able ; when a girl is “ well settled,” 
she is doomed to sorrow, for her 
heart knows no companion. Oh, 
that the days are gone, which were 
hallowed by the purity of the vir- 
gins of Lowerstein, and brighten- 
ed with the glory of the barons of 
Hohenzollern. 
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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN COWPER AND BURNS. 


(From the Censura Literaria for November, 1805.] 


Tue genius of Burns was more 
sublime, than that of Cowper. 
Both excelled in the familiar : but 
yet the latter was by nature as 
well as education more gentle, 
more easy, and delicate : he had 
also more of tenuity, while Burns 
was more concise, more bold, and 
energetick. They both also a- 
bounded in humour, which pos- 
sessed the same characteristicks 


gn each ; one mild, serene, and ° 
> 


smiling ; the other daring and 
powerful, full of fire and imagery. 
The poems of one fill the heart 
and the fancy with the soft plea- 
sures of domestick privacy, with 
the calm and innocent occupations 
of rural solitude, the pensive mus- 
ings of the moralist, and the chas- 
tised indignation of pure and sim- 
ple virtue : the poems of the oth- 
er breathe by turns Grief, Love, 
Joy, Melancholy, Despair, and 
Terrour ; plunge us in the vortex 
of passion, and hurry us away on 
the wings of unrestrained and un- 
directed fancy. 

Cowper could paint the scenery 
of Nature and the simple emo- 
tions of the heart with exquisite 
simplicity and truth. Burns could 
array the morning, the noon, and 
the evening in new colours; could 
add new graces to female beauty, 
and new tenderness to the voice 
of love. In every situation in 
which he was placed, his mind 
seized upon the most striking cir- 
cumstances, and combining them 
anew, and dressing them with all 
the fairy trappings of his imagin- 
ation, he produced visions, such 
as none but** poets dream.” 
Wherever he went, in whatever 
he was employed, he saw every 


thing with a poet’s eye, and cloth- 
ed it with a poet’s tints. | 
~The hearts and tempers of 
these bards ‘seem to have been 
cast in moulds equally distinct : 
while Cowper shrunk from diff- 
culties and was palsied with dan- 
gers, we can conceive Burns at 
times riding with delight in the 
whirlwind, performing prodigies 
of heroism, and foremost in the 
career of a glorious death. We 
can almost suppose in his athletick 
form and daring countenance, had 
he lived in times of barbarism, 
and been tempted by hard neces- 
sity to forego his principles, such 
an one as we behold at the head 
of a banditti in the savage scenery 
of -Salvator Rosa, gilding the 
crimes of violence and depreda- 
tion by acts of valour and gene- 
rosity |! In Cowper, on the contra 
ry, we view a man only fitted for 
the most refined state of society, 
and for the bowers of peace and 
security, 

There is a relative claim to su- 
periority on the side of Burns, on 
which I cannot lay so much stress 
as many are inclined to do. I 
mean his want of education, while 
the other enjoyed all the discipline 
and all the advantages of a great 
publick school. If the addiction 
to the Muses, and the attainment 
of poetical excellence were noth» 
ing more than an accidental appli- 
cation of general talents to a par- 
ticular species of intellectual oc- 
cupation, how happens it that ar 
mong the vast numbers educated 
at Westminster, or Eton, or Win; 
chester, or Harrow, among whom 
there must be very many of very 
high natural endowments, and 
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a~where day after day, and year 
after year, they are habituated to 
poetical composition by every ar- 
tifice of emulation, and every ad- 
vantage of precept and example, 
so few should attain the rank of 
genuine poets, while Burns jn a 
claybuilt hovel, amid the labours 
of the plough and the flail, under 
the anxiety of procuring his daily 
bread, with little instruction and 
few books, and surrounded only 
by the humblest society, felt an 
jrresistible impulse to poetry, 
which surmounted every obstacle, 
and reached a felicity of expres- 
sion, a force of sentiment, and a 
richness of imagery scarce ever 
rivalled by an union of ability, 
education, practice, and laborious 
effort ? Thinking therefore that 
poetical talent is a bent impressed 
by the hand of Nature, I cannot 
give the greatest weight to subse- 
quent artificial circumstances ; 
but yet I must admit that in the 
case of Burns they were so unfa- 
vourable, that no common natural 
genius could have overcome them. 

On the contrary, there were 
#ome points in the history of 
Burns more propitious to the bold- 
er features of poetry, than in that 
gf Cowper. He wrote in the sea- 
son of youth, when all the passions 
were at their height ; his life was 
Jess uniform, and his station was 
more likely to encourage energy 
and enthusiasm, than the more 
polished and more insipid ranks, 
to which the other belonged. In 
the circles of fashion, fire and im- 
petuosity are deemed vulgar; and 
with the roughnesses of the hu- 
man character all its force is too 
eften smoothed away. An early 
jntercourse with the upper modil- 
#¢y 1s too apt to damp ail the gen- 
¢rous emotions, and make one 
ashamed of romantick hopes 
and sublime conceptions. From 
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blights of this kind the early sit. 
uation of Burns protected him. 
The heaths and mountains of 
Scotland, among which he lived, 
braced his nerves with vigour, and 
cherished the bold and striking 
colours of his mind. 

But jt seems to me vain and idle 
to speculate upon education and 
outward circumstances, as the 
causes or promoters of poetical 
genius. It is the inspiring breath 
of Nature alone, which gives the 
powers of the genuine bard, and 
creates a ruling propensity, anda 
peculiar cast of character, which 
will rise above every impediment, 
but can be substituted by neither 
art nor labour. ‘To write mellie 
fluous verses in language, which 
may seem to the eye and the ear 
adorned with both imagery and 
elegance, may be a faculty neither 
unattainable, nor even uncommon. 
But to give that soul, that predom- 
inance of thought, that illuminat- 
ed tone of a living spirit, which 
spring in so inexplicable a mane 
ner from the chords of the real 
lyre, is beyond the reach of mere 
human arrangement, without the 
innate and very rare gift of the 
Muse. That gift has regard 
neither to rank, station, nor rich- 
es. It shone over the cradles of 
Surry, and Buckhurst, amid the 
splendour of palaces, and the lus- 
tre of coronets ; it shone over 
those of Milton, and Cowley, and 
Dryden, and Gray, and Collins, 
amid scenes of frugal and unos- 
tentatious competence and medi- 
ocrity ; it shone over that of 
Burns, in the thatched hovel, the 
chill abode of comfortless penury 
and humble labour. 

If there be any who doubt 
whether, in the exercise of this 
gift, Burns contribtted to his own 
happiness, let them hear the testi- 
mony of himself. Poesy,” says 
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he to Dr. Moore, “ was still a 
darling walk for my mind ; but it 
was only indulged in according to 
the humour of the hour. I had 
usually half a dozen, or more 
pieces on hand ; I took up one or 
other as it suited the momentary 
tone of the mind, and dismissed 
the work as it bordered on fatigue. 
My passions, when once lighted 
up, raged like so many devils, till 
they got vent in rhyme, and then 
the conning over my verses, like a 
spell, soothed all into quiet !” In 
truth, without regard to happiness, 
or misery, the impulse of the true, 
poet towards his occupation is 
generally irresistible, even to the 
neglect of all, to which prudence 
and self-interest imperiously dice 
tate his attention. Thus placed 
im the conflict of opposite attrac- 
tions, he too often falls a victim to 
the compunctions of mental re- 
gret, and the actual stripes of 
worldly adversity. But the die 
is cast; even the misery, which 


is endured in such:a cause, is dear 
to him; and the hope that his 
memory will live, and the pictures 
of his mind be cherished when his 
bones are mouldering in the dust, 
is a counterpolse to more than 
ordinary sufferings ! 

I do not mean to encourage the 
idea, that the imprudences, and 
much less the immoralitics, of 
Burns, were absolutely insepara- 
ble from the brilliance of his tal- 
ents, or the sensibilities of his 
heart. I am not justifying, I only 
attempt to plead for them, in mit 
gation of the harsh and narrow 
censures of malignity and envy. 
I call on those of dull heads and 
sour tempers to judge with can+ 
dour and mercy, to respect human 
frailties, more especially when res 
deemed by accompanying virtues, 
and to enter not into the garden of 
Fancy with implements too coarse, 
lest in the attempt to destroy the 
weeds, they pluck up also all the 
flowers. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 
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Tantaéne animis calestibus ire ? 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show ? 


ONE might imagine, that the 
‘unavoidable calamities of life would 
sufficiently exercise our philoso- 
phy, without unnecessarily adven- 
turing into experiments of | pa- 
tience ; that mankind would pre- 
fer the improvement of their plea- 
sures to the advancement of their 
pains ; that there would be more 
pupils of the garden of Epicurus, 
than disciples of the tub of Dio- 
genes. But hourly experience 
confirms the uncertainty of calcu- 
lations in morals; and though 
the politician may prophecy from 
incidents the motion of empires, 
and the astronomer determine by 
phenomena the visitations of com- 


No. 6. 
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ets, there are no diviners in eth- 
icks, that can prognosticate the 
inclinations of the soul. Tempers, 
touched by the same spark, ex- 
plode into a variety of directions, 
and you may as readily assign a 
pathway to the hurricane in the 
wilderness, as regulate the conse- 
quences resulting from a principle. 

Since the apostacy of our par< 
ents, and the entailment of their 
punishment, it has been the busi- 
ness of the theologian and moralist 
to alleviate the severities of our al- 
lotment. Precepts have accord- 
ingly been poured forth on the 
conduct of life, till their sources 
are dry, and the efforts of the mod 
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ern essayist unavoidably restricted 
¢<o a mere repetition of the senti- 
ments of the dead. By what pros- 
elytes the instructers of antiquity 
were followed, or how extensively 
their humbler representatives are 
regarded, it would deservedly oc- 
casion the community a blush to 
relate. That so much labour has 
been employed, and so little achiev- 
ed, wili be a circumstance of hu- 
miliation to the vanity of under- 
taking ; and the calculating portion 
ef mankind, after an intimacy with 
society, will rather accept a profes- 
sorship for the regulation of the 
winds, than fatigue their constitu- 
tions with lecturing the insane. 
To those unread in the weak- 
nesses of human nature, these sen- 
timents may appear the offspring 
of misanthropy ; too prematurely 
delivered to be correct, and too 
distorted to pretend, in any degree, 
to arelationship with truth. That 
any should prefer uproar to rule, 
quarrel to quiet, anxiety to ease, 
supposes an eccentricity in choice, 
too unnatural. for belief. Admit 
ting, as moralists have degrading- 
ly asserted, that selfishness is the 
principle of action; few, among 
the provident, would sacrifice their 
comfort for the limited satisfaction 
of disturbing their neighbours, or 
the whimsical diversion of appear- 
ing disagreeable. Were the feel- 


ings of an individual illustrative of 


the whole, I could conscientiously 
cite myself on the occasion, as an 
authority in point ; for, so wedded 
am I to conveniency, that I never 
draw on my boots after dinner, or 
stoop down to buckle my shoe, but 
J reflect, that I am abridging the 
amount of my days. Quietude is 
the essence of being ; and he is 
poor in the good things of this 
world, who has never rested his 
legs against the jambs of the fire- 
place, or wiped his forehead in the 


shade, after the fatigues of a prom. 
enade. The period of modern ex. 
istence is contracted to threescore 
and ten, and they, who imbitter the 
trifle, are equally cruel and mad. 
Yet, on this theme, the voice of 
fact is as melancholy as decisive, 
and it will be discovered, that the 
Remarker, far from aggravating 
the disagreeable, has rather qual- 
ified the harsh. There are some 
spirits that appear to agree in 
nothing but to disagree, and the 
moment you fall within their influ. 
ence, you must be possessed of the 
equanimity of Democritus not to 
be disturbed in the economy of 
your temper. ‘They seem, as it 
were, born beneath a tempestuous 
quarter of the moon, when the ma- 
ligner aspects of the firmament 
were ascendant, and, like the dis- 
tempered period of their nativity, 
to be propitious to commotion and 
portentous of ill. The more you 
sacrifice to their arrogance, the 
more their perverseness increases, 
and not to struggle with the stream 
is to be buried in the foulness of 
its bottom. No sense of propri- 
ety, no feeling for delicacy, no ob- 
servance of custom ever character- 
izes their carriage. The polish of 
etiquette, the gentleness of modes- 
ty, the sweetness of affability, with 
all the tender courtesies of inter- 
course, are wasted on them, like the 
refinements of the Houyhnhnms 
on the coarseness of the Yahoos. 
s* Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.’’ 
They remind you of those quad- 
rupeds, that are too desperate to be 
domesticated, too wild for an in- 
terchange qf reliance, that are 
turned torth to howl and to depre- 
date in the shadow of the wilder- 
ness. In truth, though the per- 
suasion may seem fanciful, they 
further appear peculiarly illustra- 
tive of the doctrine of transmigrar 
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tion, and mahy, less credulous than 
Jenyns, might be readily persuad- 
ed, that some, that now travel to 
and fro on two legs, seeking whom 
they may annoy, were, in aforetime, 
assisted on similar excursions, by 
the accommodating number and 
celerity of four. I remember not, 
whether the system of transforma- 
tion of beings supposes the passage 
of higher natures into lower, or 
lower into higher, or both ;_ but 
that the personages in question are 
rapidly accomplishing themselves 
for that which is here conceived 
their primitive condition, none will 
deny, and none will regret. Vio- 
lent visitations become tolerable 
from the probability of their short- 
ness, and these antidotes to enjoy- 
ment are only endured, for the pre- 
scent, thro’ the soothing expectation 
of their returning to their origin. 
Such are the wayward spirits 
that rejoice in disturbance ; whose 
home, like the Sisterhood’s of the 
Heath, is in the tempests they en- 
gender. But every principal has 
its subordinate, and, though we 
have exposed the leaders of the 
mischief, their accessaries remain 
to be noticed. That delicacy, 
which excuses petty offences, Is 
unworthy the fidelity of the mor- 
alist; for great vices originate 
from trivial misdemeanours, and 
the calm of society may be ruffled 
byawhisper. Connected with the 
characters described, there are sec- 
ondary malcontents, who, wanting 
the courage for open attack, grat- 
ify their malignity by sly innuendo 
and faint givings-out. They are 
remarkably skilful at a sneer, and 
can satirize with a compliment. 
They never smile but they wound, 
and never wound but they smile. 
The import of their speech isa 
sarcasm, and the expression of 
their countenancesa bitter. There 
is something in the atmosphere of 
these beings more disconsolate 
shan winter, and as you approxi- 


mate the chilness of their latitudes, 
you perceive your mereury sub- 
siding to the point of congelation. 
In their presence, the stream of 
conversation stiffens as it flows, and 
the reluctant observation is chilled 
in the delivery. Should circum- 
stances deny them an opportunity 
to annoy you, they sit folded in an 
angle, hatching the solitary egg of 
ill-nature ; perfecting mischief in 
embryo for the occasions of spleen. 
They listen to falsehood, and lay 
in wait to gather scandal ; they de- 
light in the narrative of disappoint- 
ments, and are chagrined at the 
report of "success. Suspicious of 
the narrowness of their capacities, 
the perfection of another cometh 
home like a censure; and the 
more perfect the character exhib- 
ited, the more radical their hate. 
Were they endued with resolution 
to execute what their malignancy 
concerts, their station would be 
paramount on the file of vexations ; 
but to torture the malevolent with 
the mortifications of impotence is 
the agency of providence for the 
security of the virtuous. They 
accordingly contrive snares, that 
they want courage to spread ; they 
construct engines for disturbance, 
that they fear to discharge, 


** And live” like ** cowards” in their “* own e@- 
teem 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 


Like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 


These constitute the secondary 
denomination of malcontents ; be- 
ings, less destructive in their ten- 
dency than their principals, but e- 
qually distorted im disposition and 
grain. If, by the moral eode, the 
projection of an injury be alike 
culpable with the performance, 
they incur the consequences of a 
crime,without the pleasure of com- 
mitting it. They sow seed, whose 
only produce is disappointment 
and shame. They fill their bos. 
oms with bitterness, and waste 
themselyes with cursing in pri- 
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vate: In the bustle, attending the 
achievement of vicious designs, the 
accusations of conscience may, for 
a season; be suspended ; but to 
support a sedentary existence of 
jow machination and impotent de- 
sire; to wear away in the cool lu- 
cubration of iniquity and spite, is 
to experience the labour of Sisy- 
phus, and endure the scourge of 
the Furies. By what motives such 
dispositions are actuated, it would 
puzzle the perspicacity of a Hin- 
coo to discover. It is said, that 
the pain of excessive pleasure is 

elicious, but the pleasure of ex- 
cessive pain is a paradox. 

The subject matter of Remark- 
er Sixth was the product of acci- 
dent, rather than research. By 
this confession it is not the inten- 
tion of the writer to apologize for 
its treatment, but to introduce the 
incident that awakened his reflec- 
tions. That which is casually ac- 


quired may be leisurely revolved, | 


and many examples, more pat than 
the present, might be exhibited of 
the felicities of chance. There are 
trains of reflection extending 
through every intelligence, and 
when a spark is imparted they 
hurry toexplosion. The incident 
alluded to may be understood from 
what follows. 

Several evenings ago I received 
a note from Mrs. Equinox, and 
my yesterday was devoted to meet- 
ing her wishes. Many months 
had elapsed, since I last darkened 
her doors, and many years, per- 
haps, may revolve ere I repeat my 
respects. As we had heretofore 
parted without a tear, we again 
even ericountered without a smile. 
To me the coalition was as memo- 
rable as an eclipse, and the gloom 
that attended it not dissimilar to 
that of the phenomenon. There 
are people, who arrive and depart 
without exciting a reflection ; there 
are some, Whom we gaze after 
from the window,till they fade into 


nothing ; there are othets too, that 
we escort to the threshold with a 
sensation of relief. To which de- 
scription of visitors Mrs. Equinox 
considered me as pertaining, I have 
not the curiosity to inquire ; the 
opinions of the disagreeable are 
generally less distressing,than their 
presence. But, such is my regard 
for the lady, if accident conducts 
her to m¥ door, I shall feel little 
compunction in securing its bolts. 
It is thought, that no character 
is sufficiently corrupt to be devoid 
of a virtue ; that some truth may 
reside even in the midst of deprav- 
ity. In support of the sentiment 
I can quote the lady in question, 
for, to do justice to Impudence, she 
is above deception. No cover is 
employed to secrete her deformi- 
ties, no polish attempted to soften 
her rudeness ; she is equally neg- 
ligent of appearances or arts, and 
commits outrages on society with- 
out apology or shame. If there is 
any pleasure in exciting alarm,she 
is rarely destitute, too, of amuse- 
ment; for every one, who ven- 
tures within her influence, is gen- 
erally afflicted withanague. ‘Ter- 
ror is considered, I believe, asa part 
of the sudlime, and, as it is proper 
to feel what we mean to impress, 
I would recommend Mrs.Equinox 
to the cultivators of rhetorick. If, 
after a lecture or so from her la- 
dyship, any one should be deficient 
in representing the grand, he may 
be a much better member of soci- 
ety, but is unquestionably no poet. 
I have, myself, for some time had 
a tragedy upon the stocks, which, 
owing to the incompleteness of its 
infernal machinery, I have hitherto 
delayed presenting the publick ; 
but, since the visit aforenamed, 
I feel so adequate to every thing 
tremendous, that I now calculate 
ona representation in the course 
ofthe season. The act concluding 
with a concert of furies, which re- 
tarded at first the progress of my 
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muse, will infallibly command the 
applause of the house ; for the 
principal infernal of the dramatis 
persone is immediately taken from 
my ferocious entertainer. If the 
performers are not remiss in con- 
ceiving their author, my zumder 
of nights is as certainasday. One 
character, well defined, has sup- 
ported a play, and I challenge all 
the fudlen to parallel mine. 

The countenance is considered 
by some as a preface to the char- 
acter. How far the doctrine of 
features is fallacious or firm, the 
inquisitive or idle may decide for 
themselves ; neither capacity, nor 
Jeisure, promote my _ remarks. 
However, as many of my readers 
are perhaps students of the exte- 
riour, a rough sketch of the lady’s 
physiognomy may be somewhat 
appropriate, though ever so imper- 
fect. Attend, then, and tremble ! 
Quamquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque 


refugit ; 
Incipiam. 


Between two opticks, more fiery 
than intelligent, imagine a_ thin 
partition of nostril,more censorious 
than wise ; to a mouth, rather ex- 
travagant than liberal,an expression 
more ferocious than brave ; to an 
elevated forehead, more wrinkles 
than imagination ; to an acumina- 
ted chin, more severity than deci- 
sion ; imagine features to frighten 
children from their playthings, or 
convert dairies to curdle ; imagine 
that which you wish least to be- 
hold, and her portraiture is yours. 
But the history of her deformities 
concludes not with her counte- 
nance. Nature, in every passage 
of its performance, is incamparably 
uniform ; and her ladyship is as 
unique in ugliness, as the Graces 
in beauty. To extend then this 
head-size toa full-length ; conceive 


of a figure, nearly five feet eleven, - 


Skinny, faded, and coarse, angular 
Vol. III. No.2. K 
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in its outline as a diagratn in trigo- 
nometry, and as uncomfortable to 
contact as the edges of a bureau ; 


conceive of something between q 


woman and a man, with the rough- 
ness of the one and the sex of the 
other; a being whom the women 
must disown and the men disavow ; 
and, should you still fail of her 
likeness, call up, to assist your 
conception, the weird sisters of 
Shakespeare ; for, like them, she 
is indebted to a petticoat for the 
testimony of her sex. In fine, 
imagine a woman, every property 
of whose nature is at enmity with 
love, who; in a scarcity of her kind, 
would be the most puzzled for a 
partner, and, though you believe 
me romancing, you will possess 
Mrs. Equinox to the nicety of a 
fraction. 

Thus much for the disposition 
and appearance of this uncomiort- 
able lady, my interview with whom 
remains to be decribed. To dis- 
cuss the enormities of society is 
the office of the essayist, in the 
performance of which, accommo- 
dation is delinquency. To em- 
ploy lenitives as a recipe for abuse, 
or to solicit violence by entreaty, 
is Jike indulging a diseased man to 
facilitate his cure. Should the Re- 
marker be considered therefore as 
too profuse of his caustick, let the 
tender-hearted be instructed, that 
more are injured by forbearance 
than correction. This affecting 
to do sothething, and executing 
nothing, is relinquishing the rod 
to the children, and making a mock- 
ery of discipline. But to the lady, 

On approaching the mansion of 
Mrs. Equinox, agreeably to her 
iote and disagreeably to my wish- 
es, I experienced a foreboding, re- 
sembling that of atruant returning 
to his tutor, and involuntarily per- 
formed several evolutions about 
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the premises, without arriving at 
her door. But, finally recollecting 
that there was no avoiding the vis- 
it, and feeling that the apprehen- 
sion of difficulty was worse than 
the encounter, I sufficientlysrallied 
my spirits to elevate the knocker. 
The noise of its fall was like the 
knell of my joys. The morning 
was cold and blue, and the winds 
sane mournfully in the key-hole. 
I felt as if attending, in the char- 
acter of chief mourner, the funeral 
of the whole family of the dgree- 
ables. Lucktiy, at my entrance, 
ho one was in the parlour, and, re- 
membering that genuine courage 
derived accessions from reas: SON, — 
Was begH ning to argue myself in- 
to mag nanimi ty, W Wats Mrs. Equi- 
nox appeared. VVhat beiore has 
been hinted of our mecting I will 
hot enlarge upen ; suffice it that 
Wwe encountered without a smile, 
for we had parted without a tear. 
To love or hate at first sight ts 
accounted whimsical, yet nrach of 
a character may be gathered from 
a glance. Of the correctness of 
prepossession, I could produce 
Mrs. Equinox as an mstance, for 
in a moment you are persuaded 
that she 3s possessed with a famil- 
far. The composure of her first 
salutation resembles that tranquul- 
lity im the heavens, which is the 
precursor of a tempest, and you 
may read, even m her countenance 
at rest, the inclemeney of her tem- 
perament. The day of my visit, 
unfortunately, was rather dirty un- 
der foot, and, forgetting in my ag- 
itation to make use of the scra per, 
1 unwittingly traced the carpet 
with mud, from the entry to the 
fire-place. From ladies less punc- 
tilious m their household than my 
hostess, such a clownish maneu- 
vre might have produced a reproof, 
and to one of her susceptibility the 
defacement of a Aidderminster was 
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ample matter for invective. Ace 
cordingly, with features divided 
between simpers and frowns, and 
tones set at variance by raillery 
and spite, concealing and betray- 
ing a desire of revenge, she imme- 
diately proceeded to open an attack. 
* You have been particularly un- 
fortunate i selecting your road, 
sir, or the ways are much fouler 
than I was led to snppose. Why, 
you are lumbered with mud like 
a wheel from the mire, and your 
heels are as heavy as a plough- 
man’s m spring. Here, Mary, 


Marvy, for the love of meatness, - 


come hither, or we shall be buried 
alive. The gentleman, £ believe, 
imagines that we were created 
merely to rub and to clean. Here 
have I been slaving and drivi ing to 
make things as they should be, 
and the first recompence of my in- 
dustry 3s dirt and disgrace.” Un.- 
inckily, the tongue of Mrs. Equi- 
nox being suspended ms the mid- 
dle, her vecal abi Kies were just 
double her neighbours, and, on oc- 
enrtens as Interesting to hussies as 

he present, her utterance remind- 
ed you of the running down of a 
jack. Senstble that apologies 
would only aggravate her elo- 
quence; I was sHlently about retir- 
ing to disencumber my boots, when 
my ears were accosted by the full 
pathos of her pipe. “ For geod- 
ness-sake, stand still, sir, or return 
in your track ; your shilting about 
only. widens the grievance. Be- 
cause the room isa dirt-heap, must 
you make ita kennel? I protest, 
such proceedmgs would put a saint 
out ef patience. fF will say, since 
the commencement of my house- 
keepmg, I never witnessed the 
like, and, rf this be the conse- 
quence of receiving a visit, I de- 
sire, for the future, to meet com- 
pany abroad.” Thankful that any 
track was yet favourable for rer 
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treat, Y gladly proceeded in quest 
of the door, and, while busied in 
removing the cause of affront, very 
nearly conclnded on effecting my 
escape. But it was written in my 
horoscope that the day should be 
foul, and I djsconsolately returned 
to the scene of my sufferings. 

The season, preceding the arri- 
val of dinner, was principally de- 
voted to peevishness and slander. 
‘The attendants either did what 
they should not, or did not what 
they should. One thing was bad- 
ly executed, and another omitted. 
This servant was stupid, and that 
servant perverse. Every incident 
was productive of errour, and ev- 
ery errour of regret. Characters 
were pecked to pieces, like the 
jack-daw in sop, and reputations 
<clispersed as lightly as feathers. 
It was hinted, that such a lady was 
addicted to cordials, and that hoops 
were in fashion with some folks 
for more reasons than one ; that 
the complexion of the Miss May- 
thorns were purchased at the 
colourman’s, and that the teeth of 
the Ivories never grew in their 
heads. But her strictures concluded 
not here. ‘The whole line of my 
ancestry next passed in review. 
My great grandsires and grandams 
found little grace in her sight, and 
my uncles and aunts were dispara- 
ged by pairs. I ‘was cautioned, 
from the fate of my parents, to 
Jearn wisdom in time, and instruc- 
ted that the downfal of our house 
had proceeded from inattention and 
pride. Her method of determin- 
ing the merits of characters was 
peremptory and expeditious ; for 
she listened to no counsel for the 
accused, and her decisions were re- 
moved above the reach of amend- 


ment. Dinney, generally conduc- 
ing to cheerfulness and content, I 
conceived that her ladyship might 
presently relapse, and that a little 
good-humour would yet lighten the 
scene. But the sequel of my visit 
brought nothing but gloom. The 
repast, instead of operating in the 
way of an emollient, only aggra- 
vated her disorder to a fiercer ex- 
cess. Every thing again, as be- 
fore, supplied a cause for com- 
plaint, and I found, that it was e- 
qually as impracticable to stop her 
mouth with a feast, as to affect her 
obstinacy with an argument. 

Thoroughly exhausted by this 
time with the entertainment I had 
witnessed, I anxiously awaited an 
opportunity to retire, and immedi- 
ately upon the removal of the cloth 
and the circulation of the glass 
pretended an appointment and es- 
caped the concern. As the dwel- 
ling of my.entertainer retreated be- 
hind me, the countenances of ob- 
jects regathered their smiles, and, 
comparing the scene I had left 
with the evening around me, I fer- 
vently reflected, that harmony was 
the worship of angels and discord 
the diversion of devils. 

Such are the tempers that un- 
naturally contribute to the disaster 
of society ; who tend at the sources 
of pleasure to make turbid their 
streams ; and, not satisfied with 
sipping the cup of bitterness alone, 
infuse the draught of their neigh- 
bours with disappointment and 
dregs. But far from these and 
their influence be the fortunes of 
my friends ; may their cups ever 
flow with the juice of Anacreon, 
and their brows ever beam witha 
wreath of his clusters. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


MISFORTUNES OF AN ILL-DIRECTED 


— + o— 


To the Editors of the Anthology. 


f= present through you to the publick an essay, translated from the Decade Philosophique. The 
subject. is interesting ; the original is elegant in composition, and the version is worthy of the 
original. ‘These considerations should induce every one to devete an half hour to reading it 
slowly, and examining seriously the truth of its reflections. But if such reasons will not excite at- 
tention, particularly from your fair friends ; I may excite their curious diligence by hinting, naive- 
ment, that their sex is more interested in the pleasure they will receive, than perhaps they 
might otherwise imagine. As an honourable cavalier, however, secrecy is a knight’s duty ir 
matters of trust. Were I even authorized to tell all that I know, I would not, from mo- 
tives of policy, make use of the extent of my powers ; and should I be continually impor- 
tuned to make 4 full declaration, I shall speak darkly, as in a parable of the East, that when 
the nymphs of Hindostan were requested to adorn with the most beautiful shrubs the publick 
gardens in Delhi, one of the lovely virgins of the city, having done her part of the duty in the 
soft, early twilight, charged the birds of the morning not to carol the name of her, who had 
planted the wild rose from the woods of Arabia in the flower walk of Hafiz, the mest beauti- 


ful quarter in the metropolis of India. 


MISFORTUNES OF AN ILL*DIRECYTED PASSION FOR LITERATURE. 


AS I was strolling last summer 
in the valley on the north of Mont- 
martre, 1 saw, under a cluster of 
elms, planted on the declivity of 
a hill, at the side of a fountain, a 
young man, whose melancholy and 
serious aspect announced an afflic- 
ted or jealous Jover. He had a 
book, which he opened, shut, open 
ed and shut again, alternately. 
Passing near enough to perceive 
that he was reading poetry, and, 
decyphering at the head of the 
page, Narcissus, I doubted not but 
this was the poem of the unfortu- 
nate Malfilatre, and imagined, that 
the reader might well be a poet, 
who took a Jesson from the work of 
& man with whom he appeared to 
sympathise in misery. 

! left him and continued my 
ramble, An hour after, I passed 
by the same spot : the young man 
was no longer there ; but I per- 
celved a paper jn the place where 
IT had met him. Let us see, said 
I to myself ; itis perhaps a love- 
Jetter from his mistress, or some 
effusion of his muse. It was nei- 
ther, but a letter from a friend. 

Tread it ; it appeared to me less 
the work of a man of wit, which 


now might be neither extraordina- 
ry nor original, than of a man of 
sense, Which is more rare and more 
useful, It contained wise coun. 
sels, applicable to many young 
men, who believe themselves capa- 
ble of every thing, because they 
have their heads crammed with 
phrases ; and I believe I shall do 
them a service in publishing this 
letter, from Which they may derive 
considerable advantage. 

¢I answer, my young misan- 
thrope, to the epistolary declama- 
tion, which you have addressed to 
me agajnst those who have not 
done justice to your love and your 
talents for the belles lettres. You 
cal} those people barbarians: they 
have said nothing but what is reae 
sonable, I think I see your brow 
contract at these words ; but calm 
yourself and listen, 

‘If you were guided by the im- 
perious genius, which estranged 
Malfilatre and Gilbert from a use 
ful and modest profession, and 
caused the first to die of hunger, 
and the second in a hospital, I 
should pity you for having been 
born under a star so inauspicious, 
and I should not attempt to oppose 
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en irresistible inclination, by coun- 
sels, of which I should feel the 
impotence ; but I think there is 
yet time to make you listen to 
reason. | 

‘If any one knows you well, 
it is myself, who have been with 
you from early life. You have 
been occupied with useful studies, 
nature has endowed you with tal- 
ents, you write poetry agreeably, 
your prose is easy, you have taste 
and learning, and your imagina- 
tion is brilliant ; you are, at five 
and twenty, an Interesting young 
man, and of distinguished merit. 
But permit me to say, that I see 
not in you the real essence of ge- 
nius ; it is genius, however, that 
you flatter yourself you possess, 
and you mistake for it ebullition 
and transports of fancy. 

‘ Bold ideas, which shed a bril- 
liant light on a whole generation ; 
great conceptions, which command 
the admiration of contemporaries 
and of posterity ; creations, in 
short, of the beautiful and true, 
are not within your dominion ; 
you cultivate with success known 
plants, but you have never discov- 
cred new ones. You write, I al- 
Jow it, an easy letter, a tender and 
amusing romance, an agreeable 
comedy, perhaps even some inter- 
esting scenes in a tragedy; I 
grant you also the talent of embel- 
lishing an article of politicks or phi- 
losophy, and sometimes of inter- 
Spersing it with strokes of vigorous 
eloquence ; but on nothing do you 
stamp that charm of novelty, or 
of profound learning, which gives 
interest to every writing, and ar- 
rests the attention and remem- 
brance of readers. Writings of 
this kind are works of massy gold, 
and yours are only glittering tinsel. 

‘ Your talents are of a nature to 
procure you the applause of bril- 
kiant companies and superficial so- 
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cieties ; but never will they give 
you a reputation, which is wafted 
beyond your country or the age 
in which you live. Itis only for 
a reputation of this kind that one 
ought to devote himself exclusively 
to letters. Glory then takes the 
place of fortune. But to lose for- 
tune, without acquiring glory, is 
too complete a deprivation. You 
run this risk, my dear friend, by 
your literary infatuation, which 
makes you regard simple and use- 
ful occupations with disdain and 
aversion. 

‘ You are enraged against men 
in office,who have little confidence 
in the capacity of those who make 
a trade of authorship. You will 
not suffer the talents of a man of 
letters to be regarded as excluding 
those of aman of business. In 
your fury against such a heresy, 
you had nearly gone back to the 
deluge to seek facts which might 
refute it. You cite Moses, who 
made laws and canticles ; David, 
who knew how to reign and 
compose odes ; Solomon, who 
was the wisest of kings and the 
most wanton of poets; Xen- 
ophon, Demosthenes, Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Machiavel, Bocace, Bacon, 
and in France de Thou, who drew 
up decrees and composed history ; 
Richlieu, who overthrew tyranny, 
cannonaded Rochelle, and wrote 
tragedies in secret ; Bemis, who 
was a minister and a_love-sick 
poet ; Turgot, who abandoned the 
dryness of calculation for pretty 
verses ; Necker, who formed an 
alliance between eloquence and 
arithmetick ; Calonne, who wrote 
like a literary man, and governed 
like a statesman ; Mirabeau, who 
united in the highest degree the 
magick of oratory to the depth of 
political investigation. 

‘Do not these men, you exclaim, 
after this multitude of quotations; 
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do not these men directly confute 
those savages, who maintain the 
incompatibility between the culti- 
vation of letters and the honourary 
professions in society? Do you 
believe, that a man, who can com- 
pose abook, cannot also write an 
official dispatch ? 

‘ Yes, my friend ; Thomas, who 
was a writer of a certain rank, was 
unable, when he was secretary to 
M. de Praslin, to write a tolerable 
Jetter of business. There is some 
difference between an academy and 
a statesman’s office. Academick 
speakers know not how to reason 
Witn simplicity ; they make fine 
phrases, as a dancing master dis- 
plays beautiful steps. Literature 
with men of business is an excel- 
lent accessory to the education, 
which is necessary for them ; but ijt 
ought not to be the principal part 
of it. We ought tobe able to 
express ourselves with elegance 
and purity ; but we ought not to 
apply this talent to things of a friv- 
olous or uninteresting nature. If, 
for example, you direct your abil- 
ities towards objects of positive 
and substantial utility ; if, instead 
of inventing romantick scenes, and 
of abandoning yourself to meta- 
physical delusions, you seize hold 
of an abstruse question, and un- 
folding its difficulties you shew it 
in a clear point of view, which fa- 
cilitates the decision of it, you will 
make a profitable use of your 
knowledge and your pen. Noisy 
acclamatjon will not strike your 
ear, but you wil) gain the approba- 
tion and esteem of men of sound 
understanding, 


‘ These are the men, whose suf- 


frage and support a young man 
ought to seek. Iam not surprised 
at your distress, and the despair 
which results from it. To what 
end are your verses, your roman- 
ces, your comedies, or your moral 
and philosophical essays? These 


















ON A PASSION FOR LITERATURE. 


are blossoms, which yield no fruit, 
It is wheat, that is most necessary 
for you. Cultivate it then in your 
ground. 

‘ Employ your talents only for 
solid acquisitions ; a field of corn 
is more valuable than a parterre. 
Determine upon a profession ; it 
is by a profession that one takes 
his station in society. I would not 
wish you to make an absolute di- 
vorce from your Muse, but I ad- 
vise you to treat her asa_ friend, 
whom one visits when he has 
nothing of more importance to do. 

¢‘ A woman, who is amiable and 
artless, affectionate to her husband 
and children, is preferable to the 
nine nymphs of Parnassus. En- 
deavour to merit such a treasure ; 
but, I repeat it, you will not obtain 
her unless you fix upon a profes- 
sion. An unsettled man is a su- 
pernumerary in the world. A man 
of letters, who, with subordinate 
talents, seeks for glory, is a false 
Jason,who attempts with a wretch- 
ed skiff the conquest of the gol- 
den fleece. He is a sleep-walker, 
who wanders in the region of 
dreams ; rouse yourself, my friend, 
depart from this airy region, and 
enter into that of realities, where 
the man, who rears and supports a 
famuy, is considered of impor 
tance by his fellow creatures.’ 

I embrace you, L. F, 

The lessons contained in this 
letter are not new, but it may not 
be amiss to repeat them. If they 
were observed, there would be few- 
er follies, and literature would 
number as her sons only those 
who are born to honour her. It 
would not be disgraced by those 
libellers of party, who, not being 
able to obtain a reputation by their 
own merit, endeavour to obtain it 
by attacking that of others. ‘These 
weak and brittle minds imagine 
they lessen the admiration of con- 
temporaries for this enlightened 
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age. Reason will always make 
their efforts prove abortive. Such 
attempts are hoar-frost, which 
falls on the roof of the pantheon 
and is dissipated by a single ray of 
the sun. 

It is only idleness, and the want 
ef a useful and laborious profes- 


sion which places the pen in the 


hands of so many individuals, who 
are so little qualified to guide it. 
Hence they learn to be scribblers 
and fabricators of libels, as people 
without a trade and without a home 
become owners of false money and 
highway robbers. V.L. 
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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 
SANS SOUCI. 


Stealing and giving sweets. 


Augustus, 
Avcustvus, who loved Virgi 
and Horace, used to place himself 
between the two pcets at table. 
Virgil was asthmatick, and Horace 
had weak eyes. The emperour 
used to say, jestingly, “ Ego sum 
inter suspiria et lacrymas ;” I am 

between sighs and tears. 


A blind mdn’s idea of light. 

M. Rohault wished to commu- 
nicate the idea of light to a blind 
pupil; after a long and elaborate 
discourse, when he hoped he had 
in some measure succeeded, he 
was asked this question by the 
blind man, “ Is not light made of 
the same materials as sugar !” 


How to be happy. 

How much it would conduce to 
our happiness to be select in our 
friends and books; to choose them 
both for their good sense and 
knowledge ; to be contented with 
a small but certain income; to 
have no master and few servants ; 
to be without ambition, envy, ava- 
rice, or a law-suit ; to preserve 
our health by exercise, instead of 
medicine ; to love and hate only 
on just grounds ; and to enjoy life 
without effort. 


Musicians. 
Professed musicians are gener- 
ally ignorant, imprudent, and fool- 
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ish people away from their instru- 
ments ; a musician, diter a con- 
cert, should be treated like his in- 
strument, put into a case and car- 
ried home. 


Pedants. 

“ T hate,” says Montaigne, 
*¢ those scholars who can do noth- 
ing without their books.” In fact, 
those men have no knowledge, but 
can tell you where some may be 
found. They serve as indexes to 
good authors. They will tell you, 
that in such a chapter of Cicero or 
Quintilian there is a good thought. 
Science is a sceptre in the hands 
of some men, and a bauble in those 
of others. 

Philosophers and poets sport 
with the follies of mankind, trades- 
men make an advantage of them, 
and players both sport with them 
and profit by them. 


Folly. 

Of ail the definitions of folly, 
that given by M. Bailli has not the 
least merit. Folly is the tyran- 
ny that visible objects exercise 
upon our imaginations.” 


} Life. 

The progress of it may be com- 
pared to aplay. Act 1. State of 
innocence. Act 2. The passions. 
Act 3. Love of study. Act4. Am- 
bition. Act5. Devotion and quiets 
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Friendshipft of women. 

Women are more constant in 
friendship than men, for these rea- 
sons : the temperament of women 
is more cold, and therefore less 
likely to change or fiy off from an 
object, to which they are once at- 
tached. The same coolness of 
constitution renders them more 
subject to timidity ; and so they ad- 
here to objects of affection, be- 
cause they are fearful of losing 
what they value. 


Scaliger. 

Scaliger used to say, that he 
could not comprehend the causes 
of three things; the interval of 
an ague, the motion of the sea, 
and the nature of his own me- 
mory. 

Medict. 

The family of the Medici, most 
probably, took their rise from 
some ancestor, who was an emi- 
nent fiAysician, as they still bear in 


their arms the device of five pills. ° 


Etymology of Decrefititude. 

The comparison of human life 
to the burning and going out of a 
lamp was familiar with Latin au- 
thors, as we know by the terms 
“ senes decrefuti.” A lamp, just 
about to expire, was said decrepare, 
to cease to crackle. Hence met- 
aphorically, persons on tke verge 
of the grave were called decrepit 
men. 

Solitude. 

Itis an observation of Seneca, 
that we should mix company and 
retirement, in order to make them 
both pleasant by change. The 
wish always to be alone shows the 
temper of a wild, ferocious ani- 
mal, carries with it the dismal 
darkness of the tomb. The effect 
of such a disposition of mind is 


SANS SOUCTI. 






well described by ah ancient phrase 
“ cor suum edens,” eating his own 
heart. Absolute singleness is the 
character of the Deity only ; but 
man is too feeble and dependent 
to subsist by himself. 


Swift was invited by a rich 
miser with a large party to dine ; 
being requested by the host to re- 
turn thanks at the removal of the 
cloth, uttered the following grace : 
Thanks for this miracle !—this is no Tess, 
Than to eat manna in the wilderness. 

Where raging hunger reign’d we've found relief, 
And seen that wondrous thing a piece of beef. 


Here chimneys smoke, that never smok’d before, 
And we've all ate, where we shall cat no more. 


Aristippus was very fond of 
magnificent entertainments, and 
loved a court life. Dionysius 
asked him, in a sarcastick manner, 
the reason, why philosophers were 
seen often at the gates of princes, 
but princes never at the doors of 
philosophers! “For the same 
reason,” replied the philosopher, 
“ that physicians are found at the 
doors of sick men, but sick men 
never at the doors of physicians.” 
Sonnet on a Sonnet, by Lofiez de 

Vega. 
Capricious—a sonnet needs must have ; 
I ne’er was put to’t before—a sonnet ? 
Why fourteen verses must be spert upon it, 


*Tis good however t’have conquer’d the first 
stave. 


Yet shall I ne’er find rhymes enough by half, 
Said I, and found myself 7? th’ midst o’ the 
second, 
If twice four verses were but fairly reckon’d, 
I should turn back on th’ hardest part, and laugh. 


Thus far with good success I think I’ve scribbled, 
And of the twice seven lines clean got o’er ten 5 
Courage ! another’ll finish the first triplet 5 

Thanks to the Muse, my work begins to shorten. 

See thirteen lines got through, dribbiet by 
dribblet ; 

*Tis done, count how you will, I warr’nt there’s 
fourteen, 
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POETRY. 


EXTRACT FROM SOUTHEY’S 


MADOC. 


s.. THERE was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed Sun, alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
‘The billows heave ! one glowing green expamse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 

Of Ocean aré abroad: like floating foam, 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and reund and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
For one day of existence more, and joy ; 

The solitary primrose, on the bank, 

Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
its bleak autumnal birth ; the Rocks, and Shores 
And everlasting Mountains, had put on 

The smile of that glad sunshine, . . they partook 
The universal blessing. 


TRUE STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


By Gay. 


SCEPTICKS (whose strength of argument 
makes out, 

That wisdom’s deep inquiries end in doubt) 
Hold this assertion positive and clear, 
That sprites are pure delusions, rais’d by fear. 
Not that fam’d ghost, which in presaging sound 
Call’d Brutus to Phiiippi’s fatal ground, 
Nor can Tiberius Graccnus’ goary shade 
These ever-doubting disputants persuade. 
Straight they with smiles reply, Those tales of ald 
By visionary priests were made and told. 
Oh, might some ghost at dead of night appear, 
And make you own conviction by your fear ! 
i know your sneers my easy faith accuse, 
Which with such idle legends scares the Muse ; 
But think not that I tell those valgar sprites, 
Which frighted boys relate on winter nights, 
How cleanly milk-maids meet the fairy train, 
How heedless horses drag the clinking chain, 
Night-roaming ghosts, by saucer eye-balls knowns 
The common specttes of each country-town. 
No, I such fables can like you despise, 
And laugh to hear these nurse-invented lies. 
Yet, has not oft’ the frandful guardian’s fright 
Compell’d him to restere an orphan’s right 3 


Vél. III. No.2. L 


And can we doubt that horrid ghosts ascend, 
Which on the conscious murderer’s steps attend ? 
Hear then, and let attested truth prevail ; 

From faithful lips I learnt the dreadful tale. 


Where Arden’s forest spreads its limits wide, 
Whose branching paths the doubtful road divides 
A traveller took his solitary way, 

When low beneath the hills was sunk the day. 
And now the skies with gathering darkness lour, 
The branches rustle with the threatened shower 5 
With sudden blasts the forest murmurs loud, 
Indented lightnings cleave the sable cloud, 
Thunder on thunder breaks, the tempest roars, 
And heaven discharges all its watery stores. 

The wandering traveller shelter secks in vain, 
And shrinks and shivers with the beating ram * 
On his steed’s neck the slackened bridle lay, 
Who chose with cautious step th’ uncertain way 3 
And now he checks the rein, and halts to hear 
If any noise foretold a village near. 

At length from far a stream of light he sees 
Extend its level ray beneath the trees ; 

‘Thither he speeds, and, as he nearer camé, 
Joyful he knew the lamp’s domestick flame 

hat trembled thro’ the window ; cro%s the way 
Darts forth the barking cur, and stands at bay. 


It was an ancient lonely house, that stood 
Upon the borders of the spacious wood ; 
Here towers and antique battlements arise, 
And there in heaps the mouldered ruin lies. 
Some lord this mamsion held in days of yore, 
To chace the wolf, and pierce the foaming boar 3 
How changed, alas, from what it once had been ? 
"Tis now degraded to a publick ina, 


Straight he dismounts, repeats his loud com> 
mands : 

Swift at the gate the ready landlord stands ; 
With frequent cringe he bows, and begs excuse, 
His house was full, and every bed in use. 
What, not a garret, and no straw to sPare 2 
Why then the kitehen-fire and elbow-chair 
Shall serve for once to nod away the night, 
The kitchen ever is the servants’ right, 
Replies the host ; there, all the fire around, 
The Count’s tir’d footmen snore upen the ground. 


The maid, who listen’d to this whole debate, 
With pity learnt the weary stramger’s fate. 
Be brave, she cried, you still may be our guest 5 
Our haunted room was evet held the best : 
if then your valour can the fright sustain 
Of rattling curtains, and the clinking chain ; 
If your courageous tongue have power to talk, 
When round yourbed the horrid ghost shatl walk 
If you dare ask it, why it leaves its tomb ; 
I’i} see your sheets well air’d, and shew the room, 
Soon as the frighted maid her tale had told, 
The stranger enter’d, for his hcart was bold. 


The damsel Jed him through a spacious halt, 
Where ivy hung the half-demolished wall 5 
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82 POETRY. 


Shefrequent look’d behind, and chang’d herhue, 
While fancy tipt the candle’s flame with blue. 
And now they gain’d the winding stairs’ ascent, 
And to the lonesome room of terrours went. 
When all was ready, swift retir’d the maid, 


The watch-lights burn, tuck’d warm in bed was 
laid 

The hardy stranger, and attends the sprite 

Till his accustom’d walk at dead of night. 


At first he hears the wind with hollow roar 
Shake the loose lock, and fwing the creaking 
Goor ;. 
Nearer and nearer draws the dreadful sound 
Of rattling chains that dragg’d upon the ground: 
When lo, the speétre came with herrid stride, 
Approach‘d the bed, and drew the curtains wide ! 
In human form the ghastful phantom stood, 
Expos’d his mangled bosom dy’d with blood. 
Then, silent pointing to his wounded breast, 
Thrice wav'd his hand. Beneath the frighted 
Tucst 
The fed-cords trembled, and with shuddering 
fear, 
Sweat chiil’d his limbs, high rose his bristled hair ; 
Then muttering hasty prayers, he mann’d his 
heart, 
And cried aloud: Say, whence and who thou art? 
The stalking ghost with hoNow voice replies, 
‘Three years are counted since with mortal eyes 
i saw the sun, and vital air respir’d. 
Like thee benighted, and with travel tir’d, 
Within these walls I slept. O thirst of gain ! 
See, still the planks the bloody mark retain. 
Stretclrd on this very bed, from sleep 1 start, 
And see the steel impending o’er my heart ; * 
‘he barbarous hostess held the lifted knife, 
The fleor ran purple with my gushing life. 
My treasure now they sieze, the golden spoil 
They bury deep beneath the grass-grown soil, 
Far in the common field. Be bold, arise, 
My steps shall lead thee to the secret prize ; 
"There dig and find; let that thy care reward, 
Cali loud on justice, bid her not retard 
‘To punish murder; lay my ghost at rest: 
So shall with peace secure thy nights be blest ; 
And, when beneath these boards my bones are 
found, 
Decent inter them in some sacred ground. 


Here ceas’d the ghost. The stranger springs 
from bed, 
And boldly follows where the phantom led: 
The half-worn steny stairs they now descend, 
Where passages obscure their arches bend. 
Silent they walk ; and now through groves they 
pass, 
Now through wet meads their steps imprint the 
grass. 
At length amidst a spacious field they came: 
"Fhere stops the spectre, and asceads in flaine, 
Amaz’d he stood, no bush or brier was found, 
‘To teach his morning search to find the ground. 
What could he do ? the night was hideous dark, 
Fear shook his joints, and nature dropt the mark: 
With that he starting wak'd,and rais’d his head, 
But found the golden mark was Ieft in bed. 


What is the statesman’s vast ambitious scheme, 
But a short vision and a golden dream ? 
Powcr, wealth, and title, elevate his hope ; 

Me wakes: but, for a garter, finds a rope. 


PAIRING-TIME ANTICIPATED. 


A fable. By Cowper. 


I SHALL not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If birds confabuiate or no ; 

*Tis clear that they wore always able 

‘To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And ev’n the child, who knows no betters, 
‘Than to interpret by the Ictter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chane’d then, on a winter’s day, 

Put warm and bright, and calm as May, 
‘The birds, conceiving a design 

To forestal sweet St. Valentme, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembiced on ailairs of lieve, 

And with much twitter, and much chatter, 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bulfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom tl.an the most, 
Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment's liberty to speak ; 

And, silence publickly enjoin’d, 
Deiiver’d briefly thus his mind. 

My friends! be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 

I fear we shall have winter yet. 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no cortrol, 
With gelden wing and satin pole, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied. 

Methinks the genticman, quoth she, 
Opposite in the apple-tree, 

By his zood will would keep us single, 
"Till yonder heav’n and earth shall mingle, 
Or (which is likelicr to beial) 

‘Till death exterminate us all. 

I marry without more ado, 

My dear Dick Redcap, what say you? 

Dick heard. and tweedling, ogling. bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an iminediate conjugation. 

‘Their sentiments so well express*d, 
Influenc’d mightily the rest, 
All pair’d, and each pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on net quite so fast, 
And cestiny, that sometimes dears 
An aspect stern on men’s affairs, 

Noi altogether smil’d on theirs. 

‘he wind, of late breath’d gently forth, 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 

Bare trees and shrubs but i, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or snow, 
Stepping into their nests, they paddied, 
‘Lhemselves were chill’d, their eggs were addled 5 
Soon ev’ry father bird and mouher 

Grew quarrelsome, and peck’d each other, 
Parted without the least regret, 

Except that they had eves met, 

And learn’d, in future, te be wiser, 

Than to neglect a good adviser. 


Instruction. 


Misses ! the tale that I relate 
‘This lesson seems to carry— 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry. 


* It was one of the whimsical speculations of 
this philosopher, that all fables which ascribe 
reason and speech to animals should be withheld 
from children, as being only vehicles of decep- 
tion. But what child was cver deceived by 
them, or can be, against the evidence of b® 
senses ? 
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(Continued. ] 


¥. Some select astronomical ob- 
servations made at Chelsea, latitude 
42° 25’, and 26" in time east of the 
university at Cambridge. By the 
Rev. Phillis Payson, #.A. A. 
The astronomical observations, 
here selected, are those of several 
emersions of Jupiter’s first, sec- 
ond, and third satellites in 1779 ; 
three solar eclipses, namely, in 
June, 1778, October, 1780, and 
April, '782 ; two lunar eclipses, 
namely, in May, 1779, and Novem- 
ber, 1780; and the transit of 
Mercury in November, 1782. 


VI. Observation of the transit 
of Mercury over the sun, Nov. 12, 
1782, at Inswich. By the Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, F.A.A. 

The going of the clock was 
carefully examined, and the times 
of all the contacts, except the first 
external, were determined. 


VII, A memoir, containing ob- 
servations of a solar eclipse, Octo- 
ber, 27, 1780, made at Beverly: 
Also of a lunar eclifise, March 29, 
1782 ; of a solar eclifise, April \2, 
and of the transit of Mercury over 
the sun’s disc, November 12, the 
same year, made at the frresident’s 
house in Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Joseph Willard, firesident of the us 
niversity. 

Beside his own observations the 
author of this memoir furnishes 


us with those of some other gen- 
tlemen, who accompanied him in 
attending to these phenomena. 
And having corresponding obser- 
vations of the first of the said e- 
clipses at Beverly, Chelsea, Pe- 
nobscott-Bay,and Providence in the 
state of Rhode-Island, he subjoins 
their differences of longitude,which 
he had deduced, and consequently 
their longitudes from Cambridge, 
that of Chelsea relatively to Cam- 
bridge being known. Hence it 
appears, that the longitude of Bev- 
erly eastward from Cambridge is 1’ 
11” in time ; that of Penobscott- 
Bay 9/ 15”; and that of Provi- 
dence 1’ 7” westward. 

From the times of the contacts 
of Mercury at the said transit, 
president Willard, using Mayer’s 
solar tables, and De La Lande’s 
tables of Mercury, calculates the 
angle of Mercury’s apparent way 
with the ecliptick, the time of the 
ecliptick conjunction, the errour 
of the tables in the latitude of Mer- 
cury at that time, which appears 
to be 5”.98 in defect. He also de- 
duces the place of Mercury’s as- 
cending node, and calculates it 
from the tables ; whence it ap- 
pears, that the latter differs from 
the former 1’ 34” in excess, 

VIII, Observations of a solar 
eclifise, Ociober 27, 1780, made at 
St. John’s Island, by Messrs, Clarke 
and Wright. Ina letter from Mr, 
Josefh Peters to Caleb Gannett, 
A,M, Rec. Sec, Amer, Acad. 

These observations were made 
at a place called Charlotte-town, 
which, according to Mr. Wright’s 
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determination, is situated in 46° 
13’ of north latitude, and 62° 50/ 
of west longitude from Greenwich. 
In this account itis stated on the 
authority of a gentleman, belong- 
ing to Yarmouth-Jebouge-Har- 
bour, on the western coast of No- 
va-Scotia, that this eclipse, which 
excited great attention in this part 
of the country, was total there for 
a moment. 


IX, Observations of a solar e- 
clinse, October 27, 1780, made at 
the university in Cambridge. Com- 
municated by Caleb Gannett, 4.M. 

The observers of this eclipse at 
Cambridge were the Rev. Profes- 
sor Wigglesworth, Mr. Gannett, 
and the Rev. John Mellen. They 
did not perceive the beginning of 
the eclipse, but noted very partic- 
ularly the disappearance and reap- 
pearance of various spots, which 
were then visible on the sun, and 
the end ofthe eclipse. And these 
may be compared with other cor- 
responding observations ; some at- 
tention having been paid to the 
passage of the moon’s limbs over 
solar spots by most of the astron- 
omers, who observed the eclipse. 
The quantity of the eclipse they 
estimated at 11+} digits. 


X. mn observation of a solar 
eclifise, October 27, 1780, at Prov- 
idence. By Josefth Browne, Esq. 

The beginning’ of the eclipse 
was not seen, but the times, when 
the moon’s limb first touched cer- 
tain solar spots, were ascertained, 
and that of the end was noted by 
three observers. By measure 
with a micrometer Mr. Brown de- 
termined the quantity of the e- 
clipse to be about 11,4 digits. 


AI, Obdservatians of the solar 
eclifise of the 27th of October, 1780, 
made at Newfiort, Rhode-Island, by 
Mons. de Granchain. Translated 


Jrom the French, and communicat. 
ed by the Rev. President Willard. 

By these observations times are 
determined, when limbs of the 
sun and moon, and the sun’s horns 
passed over the vertical and hori. 
zontal wires of a telescope, and 
when the eclipse ended, at a sta- 
tion on Goat-Island in 41° 30’ 30¥ 
of northern latitude. 

M. de Granchain also observed 
the lunar eclipse ofthe llth of 


November, 1780, at the same 
place. And the memoir contains 


his observed times of the begin- 
ning, immersion, and emersion of 
certain spots, and the end. 


XIT. An account of the obser 
vations made in Providence, in the 
state of Rhode-Island, of the eclifise 
of the sun, which hafifened the 23 
day of April, 1781. By Benjamin 
West, Esq. F. A.A. 

The quantity of the eclipse and 
the time of its end were determin; 
ed. And Mr. West calculated the 
moon’s diameter from the magni. 
tude of the eclipse and the length 
of the chord, joining the cusps at 
the time of greatest obscuration. 


AITIT, Account of the transit of 
Mercury, observed at Cambridge, 
November 12, 1782, By James 
Winthrop, Esq. F.A.A. 

Observations of this transit by 
Judge Winthrop are contained in 
Professor Williams’ account of 
those, which were made by him- 
self and others. But, in the me- 
moir before us, the author gives a 
more particular relation, with some 
additional facts and remarks. 


XIV. Observations of an eciifise 
of the moon, March 29, 1782, and 
of an eciifise of the sun,on the 12th 
of April, following, at Ipswich, lat. 
429 38 304, By the Rev. Manas- 
sch Cutler, F.A. A. 

Relative to the lunar eclipse, 
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the beginning, immersion, and e- 
mersion of several spots, and the 
end were observed, and the times 
of the phenomena respectively de- 
termined. oo 

Of the solar eclipse the begin- 
ning and end were seen, and the 
times noted by Dr. Cutler, and 
two other gentlemen, who observ- 
ed in company with him. 


XV. On the extraction of roots, 
By Benjamin West, Esq. F. A.A. 

The author’s design in this per- 
formance we shall give in his own 
words. “ What I chiefly aimed 
at was, to render the method of 
extracting the roots of the odd 
powers easier, and less burthen- 
some to the memory ; and, | think, 
Ihave not failed in my attempt. 
‘The method, followed by Ward, 
and others, is excellent, but is at- 
tended with too much difficulty in 
getting the divisors ; especially 
for learners, who are not acquaint- 
ed with the reason of the rules. 
That difficulty I have striven to 
remedy in the following work.” 

Dr. West here gives the inves- 
Ugation and exemplification of 
rules for extracting the third, fifth, 
and seventh roots ; and observes, 
that similar methods may be found 
for extracting the roots of the even 
powers, and that he has not met 
With an instance, where the ap- 
proximation is not as rapid by his 
rules, as by those of Ward. 

It may be seen by looking into 
Ward’s Algebra, in his “ Young 
Mathematician’s Guide,” that in 
the process of forming theorems 
for extracting the roots of simple 
or pure powers, the equation im- 
mediately preceding each theorem 
is of the affected quadratick kind, 
¢ representing the part of the root 
to be found or the unknown quan- 
tity. But instead of solving this 
equation in the usual manner, and 
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thus obtaining a rule for finding 
the remainder of the root, the au- 
thor deduced his theorem by mak- 
ing the unknown quantity itself a 
part of the divisor. Hence arises 
the difficulty, which learners expe- 
rience in finding the divisors in 
this method. ‘The excess of this 
difficulty above the degree of it, 
which belongs to the common 
method of extracting the square 
root, Dr. West, we think, has a- 
voided in his rules, which he obe 
tained, as an algebraist will readily 
perceive, by a process differing 
from that of Ward in the solution 
of the aforesaid equations, which 
are treated as affected quadratick 
equations. | 

In a similar manner a general 
theorem for the extraction of roots 
may be investigated, from which 
these and other particular rules are 
easily deduced by only substituting 
particular for general and distin- 
ruishing quantities. But the gen 
eral rule of approximation for the 
extraction of roots, which we pre- 
fer to any that we have seen, was 
discovered by Dr. Hutton, and is 
in his arithmetick, and in the Maths 
ematical Text-Book, used in the 
University. 


XVI. A new and concise meth- 
od of computing interest at six filer 
cent. fer annum, By Philomath. 

This memoir contains two cone 
cise rules for computing the inter- 
est of any principal, expressed in 
pounds and parts of a pound, for 
any time, expressed in months and 
parts of a month, at the rate of 6 
per centum. They are obtained by 
contracting the operation for find- 
ing the answer to a single exam- 
ple, stated in compound propor 
tion. The conclusions however 
‘depend on general principles, and 
their truth is sufficiently apparent. 
‘Fhese rules are not given as new 
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discoveries, but probably with a 


view to extend the knowledge of 


them, and to shew their truth. 
And to facilitate their application 
tables of decimal parts of a pound 
and of a month, with the manner 
of deducing the interest at any 
other rate from that at 6 per 
cent. are annexed. 


XVII. Several ways of deter 
mining what sum ts to be insured 
om an adventure, that the whole in- 
terest may be covered. By Mer- 
eator. 

Three methods are here given. 
The first is said to be most com- 
mon. Itis therefore probable, that 
the last is less extensively known. 
For we think no person, acquaint- 
ed with this, would ever make use 
of that. To extend the knowl- 
edge of the last method, and to 
show its advantage relatively to the 
others by comparison we suppose 
to have been the object of the com- 
munication. 

Lo be continued, 


3+ <a 


ART. 4. 


Letters from Europe, during a 
tour through Switzerland and 
Italy, in the years 1801 and 
1802, dy a Native of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia, 1805, Bar- 
tram. 2 vols, 8vo. Price $6,50. 


Every traveller, when he 
breaks from the comforts of his 
own home, and is beginning to 
estrange himself from the bless- 
ings and habits of his country, 
creates himself, at once, a kind of 
hero of adventure, His fancy is 
chivalrous in its wanderings, and 
is already blazoning in the tilts 
and tournaments of the sublime 
passions of'men. He rushes, with 
all the impetuosity of vain enter- 
prise, into the romance of life, be- 


cause every thing is new, strange, 
and confused. All his former 
anxieties, duties, and habits he 
leaves at the sill of his own door, 
and, as he departs from it into dis. 
tance, he amuses the weariness of 
his many footsteps with the new 
motion of physical change, and 
enlivens the solitude of his mind 
with the strange operations of 
moral alteration. That our av. 
thor is eminently of this character 
and spirit, we shall have occasion 
to show hereafter. 

The book is two stout volumes, 
anonymous in the title page ; but 
we find that vanity gets the better 
of the author’s prudence, and he 
grows so charmed with himself, 
that he cannot help hinting to the 
eager world, in the second volume, 
who he is. It is dedicated to a 
Mr.Hamilton, “ of the woodlands,” 
partly on account of his “ lib- 
eral application to horticulture.” 
No book was ever less wanted,than 
the Pennsylvanian’s, and none 
ever deserved type and paper less. 
But hear his reason for publish- 
ing ; “he is the first American,wl.o 
ever wrote his travels.” His colum- 
dianisms are sufficient credentials 
to prove to us whence he came, 
and whither he is going. “ Debe- 
mur nos nostraque morti.” 

We will now perform a little of 
cur itinerant duty with our litera- 
ry traveller. We should not be 
able to follow him in very close suc- 
cession, however, if the path had 
not been so well trodden before 
him, for his own track is so faint, 
that we are half the time out of 
sight of our guide. 

The Pennsylvanian begins now 
to show himself the hero we de- 
scribed. He drives off full tlt 
along the gay “ Boulevards de 
Paris,” and in his erratick ardour 
he declares to us, that “ he happily 
missed runnjng over any body m™ 
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the Rue St. Dennis, or on the 
Pont neuf ;” and he rattles the 
reader to Basil, though distant 
from Paris some hundred miles, 
in the hurry of one short letter. 

From Basil he proceeds to Zu- 
rich, and from Zurich to Berne. 
Though Berne is the capital of all 
the Swiss cantons, and has so 
much to interest the traveller, our 
author has not said a word on the 
peculiar neatness and style of this 
city, nor even informed us, wheth- 
er the French, or German lan- 
guage is spoken here. He says 
nothing of the cathedral, which 
is the most imposing and solemn 
Gothick pile in Europe ; nor of the 
western partof the city, which 
hangs so strangely so many hun- 
dred feet over the rushing torrent 
of the Aar. The following para- 
graph contains every word, our 
author saysof Berne. “ The next 
morning we rose with the lark, 
before the easy cits had left their 
beds, breakfasted on the banks 
of the Aar ona loaf of bread 
and bottle of wine, and brandish- 
ing our oaken staffs went on again 
with fresh spirits for Thun.” 

We next find our guide at Al- 
torf, the capital of the canton of 
Uri, situated nearly on the Lake 
of the four cantons. ‘The next ob- 
jects of grandeur in Swisserland, 
to the Alps, surround _ this 
lake. Mr. S. has passed it, and 
passed it without observation. 
Its borders are the extent of the 
sublimest scenery. The imagina- 
tions is here under a new and 
strange operation of nature. It 
sometimes rises to sublimity on 
the wild surfaces of its eternal 
mountains, whose frozen summits 
stand steadfastly in the heavens, 
and glitter with a faint and distant 


light, which has yet to reach our 


sight ; and it sometimes sinks to 
the profoundest horrour, in the 
deep and dark vallies, which stretch 


beneath. It was in these solemn 
and silent recesses of nature, that 
the Swiss heroes held their secret 
revolutionary meetings for the 
freedom of their country. It was 
along these cliffs and glens, that 
the wild Tell leapt after the thin 
and fleeting form of liberty. 

The reader is now carried 
through the picturesque valley of 
Schellenen, without knowing it 3 
and he is transported over the stu- 
pendous mountain ef St. Gothard 
by the most turgid swell of cone 
ceited description. ‘Those, who 
have not experienced the hard- 
ships and terrours of the Alpine 
regions, will know nothing of 
them in the Aeroicks of the Penn- 
sylvanian, though he may feeb 
them in the lines of Pope. 





At first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the rocks, and seem to tread the sky, 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and monntains seem the last ; 
But these attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the length’ned way 5 
Th’ increasing prospect tires our lab’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 


We now leave these sublime 
altitudes, where we have over- 
looked the world, and descend 
from that cold elevation, where we 
forcibly felt our proximity to the 
other planets, to the smooth sur- 
face of the lake Maggiore, and 
the still plains of Lombardy, 
“ diis patriis Italoque czlo.” 

The writer’s first letter on Italy 
(Let. 6) begins with the different 
modes ef travelling in that coun- 
try, by voiture, (better known 
there by the name of vetturino) 
brocache, and post. He does not 
approve of travellme by post, 
which is indeed the only mode, by 
which a gentleman can travel 
With any convenience or advan- 
tage in this country, on account 
of “ being obliged to travel with a 
lacquey,” or in other words, with 
a courier avant. This, however, 
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is not the case ; for, if travellers do 
not speak Italian, they can gener- 
ally make themselves current, in 
any part of Italy, with a very mods 
erate share of theFrench language. 

We have now to pass through 
the old states of Milan, Lodi, Par- 
ma, Modena, and Bologna, then uni- 
ted under the futile title of the Cisal- 
pine Republick,and since denomina- 
ted the kingdom of Italy. But of the 
Political changes and oppressions 
of these dukedoms he says noth- 
ing, and the reader is not even in- 
formed, that, by the articles sign- 
ed by Melas after the victory of 
Marengo, Buonaparte was ad- 
mitted to Milan with triumphal 
entry, and placed over the whole 
of subjugated Lombardy (except- 
ing the Venetian state) from the 
Alps to the Appenines, and from 
the Adriatick to the Mediterranean. 

We now meet our guide at Flo- 
rence, and our curiosity is highly 
excited to have all the interesting 
objects of “Firenze la bella,” point- 
ed outtous. We regret, that the 
limits of a review preclude our 
filling up the deficiencies of our 
author’s letter on this city. How 
cold and stupid must he be, who 
has gazed on the figures of * Day 
and .Vighi,” and of “ Morning and 
Evening Twilight ;” resting on the 
tombs of Julio and Lorenzo of 
Medici, not to mention more than 
their mere names and place; who 
could view these, without behold- 
ing the splendour of Day break- 
ing from a body of marble, or 
without feeling his whole soul 
overshadowed with the thick and 
impenetrable darkness of Vighi ; 
or who would not perceive his 
sight was dimmed, and that light 
Was mysteriously stealing away 
from every surrounding object, in 
the effect of the figures of 7wi- 
ght! These are the powers of a 
genius so bright, so mysterious, 


and so dark, as that of Michaej 
Angelo ! , 

In his letter on Florence, our ay. 
thor has said little of this intellec. 
tual prodigy ; little of the bright 
Gallileo ; nothing of the intricate 
Machiavelli ; & nothing of the dark 
spirit of Dante, who declares to us, 
he will often make holy visitations 
on the still banks of the Arno, 
We think also, as our author isan 
Amierican, (and, “ for that reason,” 
troubles his countrymen With his 
travels) he might have done more, 
than merely to mention the name 
of Americus Vespucius, and the’ 
no2sarcophagus, proudly fretted 
with the history of his enterprises, 
contains his bones, still he ought 
to have entered the church of San- 
ta Bourgona, where, on a rough 
tombstone, is this incription : 

S. Amerigo Vespucio suisgue amicis, XXXII!. 


Mr. S. here speaks of that 
strange order of men, who seem 
to have descended from the ancient 
‘Troubadours, and who call them- 
selves Jmprovisatert, and - quotes 
Dr. Moore upon them ; but as 
neither the Doctor, nor himselt, 
has given a specimen of their pow- 
ers of impromptu, we will subjoin 
the following courteous address. 

Di Bartolo, e di Baldo, ilustre figlio, 
Colmo di zcl, di prebita, di onore 
Alla tua patria accresci un gran splendore. 
Ampio di mente, e multo piu di core, 
Non ti pone in sgornento alctin pen ’glio, 
E di prospera sorte ogni favere 
Recevi ognor senza inarcasi il Ciglio. 


Of the Florentine Gallery, tho’ 
instituted by Cosmo, finished by 
Lorenzo, and protected by the suc¢ 
ceeding families of the Medici, our 
author gives no history. Of its 
splendid treasures he does not 
think much, though still among 
them are the beautiful antiques of 
the young Apollo; the head of A- 
lexander, sighing after other worlds 
to conquer ; and the Roman slave, 
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who is still listening. Among 
the pictures, are the Holy Family 
of Corrigeo, the young St. John 
of Raphael, a Maddaiena of Guido, 
and the Venus of Titian. These 
are mentioned by Mr. S. merely 
as articles in his hotch-potch cat- 
alogue. As the corridors of this 
callery are replete with c/ronolog- 
ical specimens of the fine arts, and 
as its saloons contain still so many 
exquisite pieces of the classical 
painters, we would recommend the 
reader to consult “ Saggio Istorta 
della Galleria di Firenze,” 8vo. 2 
vols. and a more modern descrip- 
tion in l’rench, printed at Florence, 
1804, 

We leave Florence for Siena, 
and though the country to this city 
is so picturesque, we hear nothing 
of it. At Sieha, our traveller 
staid, while his horses were fred 
ing,” and makes not an observation, 
except this very sensible one, “ ¢he 
Cathedral has a linsey-woolsey aji- 
jrearance.” He now passes along 
the still and retired regions of Bal- 
sena and Montipascone, without a 
single remark, though the poet 
here recommended so strongly, 
this pleasant and sweet retreat from 
the cookshops, and noise, and dust 
oi the city. 

* Si te grata quies, et primam somnus in horam, 
Delectat, si te pulvis, strepitusque rotarum, 
$i ledit caupona, Ferentinums ire jubebo.” 
Horat. 
We are now in the ancient cap- 
ital of the world, and seem forever 
to have lost our guide among ru- 
ined temples and falling monu- 
ments. We sometimes see hiin 
leaning against a tottering column, 
and sometimes catch him gliding 
through the broken arches of huge 
aqueducts ; and so do We the lean 
and cold-blooded priest, or the fat 
and sweltering capuchin. Here 


* This was an ancient town, situated between 
Montefioscone and Viterbo. 
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again is the same fulsome inflation 
of the writer’s style ; and because 
his subject is more sublime, he 
thinks he must become more turs 
gid. It will be too fatiguing to 
us, and too uninteresting to our 
readers, to trace the heavy and 
Gothick feet of our author through 
the solemn and dark ruins of im- 
perial Rome. We will not pro- 
fane its deep gloom and awful as- 
semblage of stupendous objects, 
by here holding communion with 
him. 

Of St. Peter’s he has said much, 
and much incorrectly. In his his- 
torv of it, he asserts, that it was 
three hundred years in building 5 
it was but one hundred and six. 
Instead of its being begun in 1450, 
in the time of pope Nicholas fifth, 
it was commenced under Julio 
second, in 1506, by Bramante, on 
the spot where the first christian 
church was built by Constantine. 
Bramante, in the sublimity of his 
genius, so projected St. Peter’s, 
that the most perfect of the an- 
cient temples, the pantheon, could 
be sustained by this solid super- 
structure of christian faith. That 
is, that the dimensions of this ca- 
thedral should be proportionable 
to the dimensions of the pantheon 
Jor its dome. 

But the lines of Bramante, be- 
ing reduced by the succeeding ar- 
tichects of St. Peter’s, the dome 
Was Consequently reduced a few 
feet in diameter, and in 1588 Do- 
menico Fontana hung thts bright 
hemisfihere over that world of ar- 
chitectural beauties. The colon- 
nade, which was afterwards added, 
(and which our author calls a 
“ sweeping forest of 300 columns,”) 
is the splendid work of Bernini. 
We must now confess, that we 
have no sympathy in a single de- 
scription of Mr. S. at Rome, and 
we can remain with him there ne 
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longer. He evidently has a soul, 
which can reflect no brightness in 
the full splendour of St. Peter’s, 
and which can feel no melancholy 
in the fading glory of the Colis- 
cum. 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, was, 
p:obably,a deserted city in the time 
of Augustus, as it was built some 
hundred years even before the 
time of Romulus. Horace says, 





Mihi non jam regia Roma, 

Sed vacuum Tibur placet. 

Mr. S. speaks of ‘Tivoli, as if its 
peculiarity consisted in its having 
ence been a splendid city, and not 
in the classical remembrance of 
the sweet retirement of Horace, 
where he spent such merry times 
with Mecenas ; nor in the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the vil- 
la’s of Lucullus and Adrian. Ho- 
race thus speaks of it. 

Tibur argoco positum cofono, 

Sit meoe sedes utinam senectx. 

On the modern Frescatti and 
the ancient Tusculum our travel- 
Jer is wholly stlent, though, on its 
hills was the “ Superni villa can- 
dens Tusculi, of Horace, and there 
Cicero enjoyed his “ Dies ‘Yuscu- 
lanos.” 

We are now fast approaching 
the end of our saurney, haying to 
trace a distance only of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Naples. 
Here we have sometimes to move 
with a slow and solemn step, 
through the gloomy ranges of se- 
pulchral monuments, overhung 
with the mists of the campagna, 
and sometimes to saunter listless- 
ly along the mellow fields and 
through the ethereal expanse of 
the ager Felix. 

Naples, as a city, has every 
thing to interest and please the 
traveller, whether his sight be con- 
fused with the moving column of 
men, which struggles through the 
Toledo, or whether, as he wanders 
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along the Chiata, his eyeireposes 
on the smooth and guiet surface 
of its bay, or is elevated by the 
dark and lofty promontory of Mi- 
senum, or brightened by the blaz- 
ing summit ef Vesuvius. If he 
be a traveller of pleasure, at Na- 
ples his whole senses may enjoy 
the fullest repletion. His eye 
may forever move through new 
tracts of delightful vision, in its 
environs ; his ear may be filled 
with the softest sounds of Neapol- 
itan musick ; his odour will be in 
the fragrant breezes from the ager 
Felix ; and his touch will be in 
the sweetest state of delectation in 
the universal contact of the softest 
and purest atmosphere. 

If he be a scholar, in its neigh- 
bourhocd he will find himself m 
the fairy land of classical poetry ; 
and the ideal regions of ancient 
romance will now have the visible 
locality of the Baian coast. He 
will now ascend the mountain, 
where ‘aneas piously placed the 
bones of his companion Misenusy 
after his battle with Triton. 


* At pius AEncas ingenti mole sepulchrum 


Imposuit, suaque arma viro, remumque, tt 
bamque, 


Mente fubzreo, qui nunc Misenum ab illo 
Dicitur, etemumque tenet per secula nomen.” 
Virgil. 

Having now seen performed the 
funeral rites of Misenus, he de- 
scends the promontory with-£neas, 
passes the temple of Apollo,* and, 
in order to consult the Cumean 
sibyl,t enters with him her re- 
sounding cavern. 


** At pins A2neas arces, quibus altns Apollo 
Prxsidet, horrendzxque precul seereta sibyl2, 
Antrumimmance petit.” Ib. 


Having consulted the prophetess, 
he commences with A.neas his de- 


# The walls of this temple, which stand neaf 
the entrance of the eave, are still entire. 

+ The cave of the sibyl is to the eastward of 
the lake of Avernus. [t may be —_ with 

uch difficulty, to the end where everhanga 
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scent to hell, and his visitation of 
Elysium. 
‘¢ Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas, 


Dextera que Ditis magni sub menia tendit ; 
Hac iter Elysium nobis. Ib. 


Here he finds i lago’ d’Averno, 
formerly surrounded by a deep 
forest, which Agrippa levelled. 
The poets here made the entrance 
of hell, as appears by Virgil. 
** Speluncea alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea tuta, lacu nigro nemorumque tene bris: 


dixerunt nomine Avernum.” 
Ib. 


Having now passed through the 
horrours of the infernal regions, 
he soon enjoys the silence and 
beauty of the Elysian fields. 








* His demum exactis, 
Devenere locos latos, et amzna vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos xther et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.” Ib. 


But our author is above classical 
allusion, and, of course, is silent 
on these subjects of pleasant in- 
quiry. 

We shall now conclude our 
travelling remarks with the Penn- 
sylvanian’s description of the eter- 
nal functions of Vesuvius, and 
with that of Pliny the younger. 


We approached the crater, a hill 
of ashes and pummice stones, near 
enough to bear the great pot boil, produc- 
ing a sound, that exactly resembled the 
boiling of a cauldron. P.198., vol. ii. 


“Jam pumices etiam nigrique et am- 
busti et fracti igne lapides inciderant. 
Interim e Vesuvio monte pluribus locis 
latissimz flammz altaque incendia reluce- 
bant, quorum fulgor et claritas tenebris 
noctis excitabatur. Jam dies alibi, illic 
nox omnibus noctibus nigrior densior- 
que,” _C. Plin. Tazito. 


Having now marked out a few 
of the sins of omission, in our au- 
thor, we shall expose to view a few 
of his sins of commission. 

There is no kind of writing, 
which at first thought pleases more, 


or in project seems easier, than that 
of travels ; and, consequently, ev- 
ery man, who has travelled, thinks 
he has a right to become author. 
Most of the requisites of fine wri- 
ting are, however, here necessary, 
from the simplest narration to the 
fulness and splendour of figurative 
description. The mind must here 
observe closely, and without pre- 
judice, and we must relate with 
correctness and elegance. We 
must be correct concerning facts ; 
and we ought to be elegant on that, 
which is already elegant. The 
book, which is now before us, is 
not only destitute of every such 
principle and rule, but exhibits to 
us the most ludicrous and striking 
carricature of the grace and digni- 
ty of a well-formed work. When 
the turgid answers for the sublime; 
modern sentimental conceit for na- 
tural and unaffected passion ; and 
hard words for peculiar ideas, the 
Pennsylvanian will be thought a 
good writer. We subjoin a few 
examples of our author’s style and 
manner to prove the impartiality 
of ourremarks. For the clear and 
perspicuous the following (so crow- 
ded with light). 

An illuminated cross is suspended in 
the air, beneath the dome 6f St. Peter’s ; 
when the symbolick refulgence creates sub- 
lime effects of light and shade, glittering 
upon the gilded ceiling, running into ob- 
scurity in the recesses of the chapels, dys 
ing away in the dome, and fading by de- 
grees on the sides of the nave in the 
weaker and weaker reflections of diagonal 
radiation. P. 269. Vv. ll. 

Again. 


A brilliant orange, melting into a pea- 
green of the most vivid transparency, 
was richly irradiated from behind a ridge 
of mountains upon the distant horizon, 
empurpled with the fairy tinge of an 
Italian atmosphere. P. 279. vol. ii. 


We cannot refrain from extrac- 
ting the following sinking, mocks 
heroick sentiment. 
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I saw the sun go down on the crum- 
bling walls of the villa of Adrian—aend, 
at 10 o'clock at night, as I sitin a large 
room, scantily hung with the scrawls of 
wandering travellers, f hear the roar of 
the Anio, and my windows rattle with a 
rising blast.—J# reminds me,that I am 
glone—-live thousand miles from my own 
fireside—The thought is serious—it 
stops my rambling pen. P. 248. vol. i. 


But our author does not stand 
charged merely with having viola- 
ted the laws of writing; he 1s 
still more criminal by his forgery 
of words. Thisis acrime so a- 
trocious, that we can receive no 
motion for the arrest of judgment, 
and no peution for the extension 
of pardon. If the following are 
not words of his own formation, 
they are zndianisms, with which we 
are not acquainted ; from their 
length we should take them for the 
names of dndian roots, “ Swamp- 
ed ;” “ insurrectionary ;" “ im- 
portunacy ;” “ romantically ,” &c. 

Lhe laughable application of the 
following terms brings strongly to 
our mind the manner of a quack’s 
prescription. “ Sinister ray ;” 
“ cubick cottages ;” “ transfixed 
Waves ;” “spiral protuberances ;” 
“ monotony of silence ;” * hillocks 


of the Appenimes ;” “ rainbow 
of anave ;” “ inimitable taste of 
time.” 


l’'rom the arvertisement of the 
book we should be led to think, 
that Mr. S. was some great politi- 
cal and literary personage, and that 
he intends again to appear to the 
She in letters on England and 
‘rance. But we warmly advise 
the Pennslvanian to retire “ to the 
woodlands of Mr. Hamilton,” his 
Mecenas, where, “ through the 
Joopholes of retreat,” he may see 
the swollen and drapsical carcass of 
his work heaped on the funeral 
pile of corrupt literature. 


CHANDLER’s LIFE OF 


ART. 5. : ) 
The life of Samuel Johnson, D. p, 
the first frresident of King’s col. 
lege, Newyork. Containing many 
interesting anecdotes ; a general 
view of the state of religion and 
learning inConneciicut, during the 
Jformer fart of the last century ; 
and an account of the institution 
and rise of Yale college, Connec- 
ticut ; and of King’s (now Co- 
lumbia) college, Newyork. By 
Thomas B, Chandler, D.D.former- 
ly rector of St. John’s church, 
elizabethiown, N. J. To which 
is added, an apfifendix, containing 
many original leiters to Dr.John- 
son. New York. Swords, 1805. 
“mo. pp. 208. 


CALLIMACHUs, the learned li- 
brarian of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, considered by all 
antiquity as the prince of elegiack 
poets, judged of a book from its 
size and the number of its pages ac- 
cording to the following rule,which 
he deemed infallible...that the larg- 
er a book, the more nonsense it 
contained. The author of the 
work before us, penetrated no 
doubt with the most perfect con- 
viction of the truth of the opinion 
of Calltmachus, has taken a most 
commendable precaution, and by 
making his volume of a very mod- 
erate size, discovered great defer: 
ence for the opinion of the publick. 
We think that Dr. Chandler 
deserves no common praise for 
making the life of Dr. Johnson to 
consist of only one hundred and 
fifty-five pages, and the appendix, 
containing letters to Dr. Johnson 
from bishop Berkeley, archbishop 
Secker, bishop Lowth, and others, 
of fifty-three pages, in these dad 
times, when the literary world 
seems to be threatened with being 
overwhelmed by the number and 
and size of the volumes which 
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continually issue from the press, 
called lives, memoirs, the corres- 
pondence, &e. &e. of men and 
women, boys and girls, philoso- 
yhers and fools. 

The object of modern biograph- 
ers seems to be only to make of 
their heroes giants; stretching 
them out, to the very “crack of 
doom,” over an insufferable num- 
ber of pages. Such, in fact, has 
been the daring and extensive man- 
ufacture of books of this kind in 
England, and such the alarming 
and inordinate consumption of pa- 
per, that an Ingenious mechanick, 
by the name of Neckinger, has 
Jately erected a miil at Camberwell 
for the refiroduction of this valuable 
article. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was born 
of respectable parents at Guilford, 
in Connecticut, the 14th October, 
1696. His great-grand-lather Ro- 
bert, came from Kingston upon 
Hull, in Yorkshire, and was one of 
the first settlers of New-Haven, 
about the year 1637, and is said to 
have been of the same family with 
Johnson, the associate of Robert 
Brown, the father of the Brown- 
ists. Samuel Johnson, the subject 
of this memoir, early discovered 
an unconquerable desire for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and im 
his eleventh year was sent to the 
school at Guilford, to prepare him- 
self for the college then at Say- 
brook, which he entered at four- 
teen, and received a degree of ba- 
chelor of arts in 1714. In the 
succeeding year, much discontent 
Was excited among the scholars at 
the college at Saybrook, In conse- 
quence of the ignorance and total 
incapacity of the governours to af- 
ford them any useful instruction, 
and the scholars, in rapid succes- 
sion, abandoned the college. Those, 
belonging to the towns on Connec- 
ticut river, assocjated under the di- 


rection of Messrs. Woodbridge 
and Buckingham, ministers of 
Hartford, who were trustees of the 
college, and who, desirous of ob- 
taining a removal of the college 
from Saybrook to Weathersfield, 
in their own neighbourhood, in- 
duced Messrs. Williams and Smith 
to establish a collegiate ‘school at 
Weathersfield, to which the young 
gentlemen, above alluded to, im- 
mediately resorted. ‘Those, who 
belonged to the towns on the sea- 
shore, put themselves under the 
tuition of Mr. Johnson at Guilford. 
This academical schism called loud- 
ly for legislative interference, and 
accordingly, when the general court 
convened in October, 1716, an act 
was passed for establishing the col- 
lege in New-Haven, and Mr. John- 
s60Nn Was unanimously chosen one 
of the tutors, where he resided but 
ashort time. The disaffection of 
the scholars to their instructers at 
Saybrook, their consequent disper- 
sion, the dissentions between the 
two parties at Weathersfield and 
New-Haven, which occasioned for 
some time much disturbance in 
the colony, and the final com- 
promise, which ended in the peace- 


ful establishment of the college at, 


New-laven, are minutely detailed 
by Dr. Chandler, and constitute an 
interesUng part of the work before 
us. 

We have thus seen, at Saybrook, 
the evils arising in consequence of 
placing boys undei the direction of 
unskilful, inefficient instructers, the 
rebellion there excited, and the 
dissolution of the college. Even in 
our days we experience the mourn- 
ful consequences of the insufficien- 
cy of the system of education a- 


dopted in the much boasted schools, 


colleges, and academies of N.Eng- 
land. Our school-masters, pre-+ 
ceptors, and tutors, are too fre- 
quently incompetent to discharge 
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their important duties, fraught with 
high responsibility. They are of- 
ten men without manners, and 
Without learning ; who need “ put 
no enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains ;” who, with O- 
thello’s drunken lieutenant, will 
say, this is my right hand, and this 
is my left. Deeply impressed 
with the importance of some 
immediate and radical change in 
our system of education, particu- 
Jarly as it respects the instructers 
of the Latin and Greek languages, 
at our academies and colleges, we 
cannot, on this subject, here omit 
inserting the declarations of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, whose observations 
apply with ten fold more force to 
this country, than to England ; 
most sincerely wishing, that the 
opinions of a man, so distinguish- 
ed for science and classical learn- 
ing, may have some effect upon 
our men of wealth and influence, 
and persuade them to offer such 
salaries to teachers of youth as 
shall induce men of understanding 
and learning, to undertake what at 
best must be an ungracious task. 

“T cannot but lament that inun- 
dation of dreadful evils, which are 
let in upon society by the tribe of 
unprincipled, or ineffective school- 
masters. The majority of young 
men, who go to college after fin- 
ishing their education at school, 
scarcely know, with tolerable ac- 
curacy, even the first rudiments of 
the languages. 

“Can imagination represent to 
herself a more melancholy case, 
than that of an ingenuous, enter- 
prising youth, wasting his time and 
blasting his hopes, in a seminary 
of one of those ignorant, heedless, 
insipid teachers, with which the 
kingdom is overrun? ‘¢1Y1 have 
kept my son,’ said the mayor of 
one of the first towns in this king- 
dom, ‘six or seven years with this 
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fellow K——, learning Latin ang 
Greek all this time ; and, now he 
is come home, I find him unable 
to construe a prescription, or ex. 
plain the inscriptions of the galli- 
pots.” Inmy humble opinion this 
enormous usurpation of stupidity 
and impudence ought to be made 
a national concern. 

“To suffer the rising generation 
to be thus abused beyond all recoy. 
ery from any future process, what 
is it but to blot the sfring from the 
year ? For my own part, I look 
upon the generality of these pre- 
ceptors as robbers of hofie and op- 
portunity, those blessings for which 
no compensation can be made. [| 
cherish liberty, I think, with a 
warmth of attachment inferiour to 
no man ; but I should rejoice to 
see, I confess, some restrictions in 
the case before us. Men of ac- 
knowledged qualifications should 
be appointed to examine, with a 
scrupulous and conscientious ac- 
curacy, the competency of all those 
who undertake the teaching of the 
learned languages; and none should 
be allowed to exercise this arduous 
office, but those who could endure 
the fery trial. Society would be 
benefited beyond measure, and no 
rea] injury be done to the individ- 
ual. Men should /Zearn,or be taught, 
the knowledge of themselves ; nor 
should he aspire to adorn the mind, 
who is fit only to trim a pfreriwig ; 
or, in the vain attempt of acquir- 
ing science, leave uncultivated the 
capabilities of a commendable shoe- 
maker. 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies.” 


In March, 1720, Mr. Johnson 
was ordained as a congregational 
minister at West-Haven, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 
From early life, even while at col- 
lege, he had been opposed to ex- 
tempore prayer. He had also an 
early dislike to the independent of 




















congregational form of church gov- 
ernment. In tie prosecution of 
his studies, he very soon began to 
doubt the validity of presbyterian 
ordination, avowed his perfect con- 
version to episcopacy, and declar- 
ed that he could find no way of re- 
conciling his conscience, while he 
neglected the practices of the an- 
cient church. He accordingly 
took an affectionate farewel of his 
people at West-Haven, and pro- 
ceeded to Boston, in company with 
Messrs. Cutler and Brown, the 
former. president, and the latter 
tutor, of New-Haven college ; both 
of whom had alsobeen converted to 
episcopacy ,proposing to embark for 
England to obtain holy orders in 
the church, where they arrived on 
the 15th of December, 1722 ; 
whence they immediately proceed- 
ed to London, and were politely 
received by Dr. Robinson, the 
bishop of London, and the society 
for propagating the gospel. Mr. 
Cutler was ordained to take charge 
of the new church in Boston, and 
Mr. Johnson to take care of the 
church at Stratford in Connecticut. 
The former also received from 
the colleges ef Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the honours of a degree of 
Dr. in divinity, and Mr. Johnson 
of master of arts. Having taken 
leave of their friends, they em- 
barked for America in July, 1723, 
and Mr. Johnson arrived at Strat- 
ford to take charge of his little 
flock, consisting of about twenty 
families, by whom he was joyfully 
received. 

Mr. Johnson’s conversion to the 
episcopal church ; the particular 
books which he read, which assist- 
ed to promote that conversion ; 
the commotion that in consequence 
Was excited in the colony of Con- 
necticut ; the conference with the 
trustees of the college, and Gov- 
ernour Saltonstall, &c, &c. are abl 
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amply detailed by Dr. Chandler, 
and include many traits, which 
must afford interest and amuses 
ment to the lovers of ecclesiastical 
history. 

In the month of February, 1729, 
Dr. Berkeley, then dean of Derry 
in Ireland, arrived in America, and 


. resided two years and an half in 


Rhode-Island. “ As his coming 
to America, (says Dr, Chandler) 
had an important effect upon the 
religion and learning of the coun- 
try ; anmdas Dr. Johnson always 
considered the period in which 
bishop Berkeley resided in this 
country as one of the mest mter- 
esting periods of his life, it may 
not be amiss to give a more par~ 
ticular account of that extraordin- 
ary person, and of the business 
that brought him hither, than has 
probably been laid before the 
merican reader in one view.” 

On comparing the sketch of the 
life of Bishop Berkeley in the work 
before us, with the life nm Dr. Ai- 
kin’s general biography, we find it 
to be generally correct, though the 
latter is more full and satisfactory ; 
but wherever we are made ac- 
quainted with the life of this cel- 
ebrated gentleman and scholar, we 
are most profoundly impressed 
with the highest admiration of the 
disitnterestedness of his character, 
of his learning, his christian char- 
ity,his discernment, and patriotism. 

At the period of Mr. Johnson’s 
conversion to episcopacy, the 
church of England had searcely 
any existence in Connecticut. There 
were thirty families at Stratford, 
chiefly from England, under the 
care ef Mr. Pigot, the mtimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson, and who no 
doubt was very instramental im 
producing his conversion. Mr. 

Johnson, while minister at Strat- 
ford, frequently made excursions 
into the neighboring towns, and 
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preached with peculiar success ; 
the episcopal church making very 
visible progress in Connecticut ; 
and in the year 1736, upon inqgui- 
ry, there were found to be no less 
than seven hundred families in the 
colony. Great acquisitions were 
afterwards made to the church by 
the wild enthusiasm introduced by 
Mr. Whitfield, and propagated by 
his followers. Mr. Johnson pub- 
lished tracts, in defence of the 
church, which involved him in 
much controversy,particularly with 
Mr. Dickenson of Elizabethtown, 
in New-Jersey, and Mr. Foxcroft 
of Boston. These controversies 
reach down to 1736, and are de- 
tailed at much length by Dr. 
Chandler. These publications 
were much approved of in Eng- 
land, and obtained for Mr. John- 
son, in 1743, from the university of 
O.-ford a degree of Doctor in di- 
winity. 

Dr. Johnson had two sons, who 
were educated at Yale college, for 
whom he composed a compendi- 
um of logick, including metaphys- 
icks, and another of ethicks, for 
their better instruction in these 
studies ; which were printed to- 
gether, In an octavo volume by 
Dr. Franklin, for the use of the 
college in that city, then about to 
be erected, and of which Mr. 
Franklin was one of the most ac- 
tive promoters. 

In 1754 the trustees of New- 
York college unanimously elected 
Dr. Johnson president, who accept- 
ed, but with great reluctance. For 
the history of the establishment of 
the college, in the city of New- 
York, whose charter was granted 
in October, 1754 ; the violent op- 
position which arose among the 
trustees, respecting what denom- 
ination of christians should pre- 
dominate in the government and 
immediate direction of the college ; 
the violent clamour in consequence 
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excited in the province ahd legis. 
lature of New-York ; the vigorous 
exertions made by Mr. Johnson to 
promote the interests of the sem- 
inary ; the benefactions it recejy- 
ed, &¢c. &c. we refer our readers ty 
the work itself. 

In 1763 Dr. Johnson resigned 
the office of president, ahd went to 
his peaceful retreat at Stratford, 
Where he passed the remainder 
of his days ; not however in in- 
glorious ease. He resumed the 
charge of his old mission, ahd was 
again kindly received by the peo- 
ple of Stratford in character of 
their minister, in 1764, upwards 
of forty years after he had first en- 
tered into this relation With them. 
He entered into the controversy 
between the Rev. Mr. Apthorp and 
Dr. Mayhew, on the subject of an 
American episcopate, and wrote a 
short vindication of the society for 
propagating the gospel. “ Onthe 
morming of January 6, 1722, the 
most glorious epiphany he ever 
beheld, he coriversed with his fam- 
ily on the subject of his own death, 
with the greatest cheerfulness and 
serenity. He expressed his wish- 
es that he might resemble, in the 
manner of his death, his good 
friend the bishop Berkeley, whom 
he had greatly loved, and whose 
exit he had ever esteemed happy. 
Heaven granted his wish ; for soon 
after he had uttered these words, 
like the good bishop, he instan- 
taneously expired in his chair,with- 
out the least struggle or groan ; 
so that he may rather be said to 
have been changed or translated, 
than to have died.” Two days af- 
ter, his remains were interred in 
the chancel of Christ church, Strat- 
ford, where a handsome monu- 
ment has been erected to his mem- 
ory. 

Thus lhved, and thus died, 4 
man, the narrative of whose life 
involves much interesting anec- 
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dote 3 who was respectable for his 
understanding and his leafning, 
and still more pre-eminent for su- 
avity of manners, and the benevo-. 
lence of his heart. The great Ra- 
cine, the father of the French dra- 
ma, after having exalted the glory 
of -his genius to the utmost limits 
allotted to humanity, regretted, at 
the age of thirty-eight years, that 
he had done every thing for the 
world, and nothing for his God. 

Cesar, at the same age, lamented, 
on the.tomb of Alexander, that he 
had yet done nothing to secure to 
himself durable renown. This 
passion for human glory conduct- 
ed the conqueror of Pompey to ac- 
tion$ which should be disdained by 

a noble heart, and it Was, on the 

contrary, at an advanced age, by 
contempt of glory, that the author 

of Andromaque elevated Racine a- 
bove himself. Very different from 
these men was the character of 
Dr. Johnson. His whole life was 
active, vigilant, and efficient in the 
service of his Maker ; in magni- 
fying the holy office of a clergy- 
man ; in reclaiming the vicious ; 
in quickening, to a sense of their 
duty, the negligent and careless ; 
in influencing the ignorant; in 
strengthening and confirming the 
serious and religious ; in visiting 
the sick, feeding the hungry, and 
cloathing the naked. Private vir- 
tues are the more sublime, as they 
do not aspire to the approbation of 
others, but only to the testimony 
of one’s own conscience ; and the 
conscience of a good man is of 
more value to himself, than the 
praises of the universe. 

As we have already protracted 
our review to an immoderate 
length, we will only give the fol- 
lowing extract from our author as 
a favourable specimen of his style 
and manner. 


Vol. III. No. 3. N 


While the Dean refided at Rhode-Dfland, 
he ¢ompofed his Alciphron, or Minute Phi» 
lofopber ; written by way of dialogue, in 
the manner of Prato. The defign of 
it was te vindicate the Chriftian religion, 
in anfwer to the various objections and 
cavils of atheifts, libertines, enthufiafts, 
f{corners, criticks, metaphyficians, fatalifts, 
and fccpticks. In the advertifement prefixed 
to thefe dialogues, the author aflirms, that 
he was “ well affured one of the moft nos 
ted writers againft Chriftianity had de- 
clared, he had found out a demonftration 
againft the being of a God.” Mr. 
Jounson, in one of his vifits to the 
Dean, converfing with him on the fubject 
of the work then in hand, was more par- 
ticularly informed by him—that he him- 
felf (the Dean) had heard this ftrange de- 
claration, while he was prefent in one of 
the deiftical clubs, in the pretended charac- 
ter of a learner-—that CoLLins was the 
man who made it—and that the demonflra- 
tion was what he afterwards publifhed, in 
an attempt to prove that every action is 
the effect of fate and necéffity, in his book en- 
titled, 4 Philofophical Inquiry concerning 
Human Liberty. And, indeed, could the 
point be once eftablifhed, that every thing 
is produced by fate and neceflity, it would 
naturally follow, that there isno God,or 
that he is a very ufelefs and iniignificant 
being, which amounts to the fame thing. 
As this ftrange anecdote deferves to be 
more generally known, a place is givem 
it in this memoir. 

When the Dean was about leaving 
America, Mr. Jounson made him -his 
final vifit. As he retained a ftrong affec- 
tion for Yale College, the feminary in. 
which he was educated, and with which 
he had been otherwife connected, he took 
the liberty,on this occafion, to recom- 
mend it to the Dean’s notice ; hoping that 
he might think proper to fend it fome 
books, and not expecting, or aiming af 
any thing further. But within two years 
from that time, Dr. Berxerer, aflifted 
by feveral gentlemen who had fub{cribed 
money for his intended college at Bermuda, 
fent over a valuable collection of books, 
as a prefent to Yale College. It amounted, 
including what he had given before, to 
near one thoufand volumes, of which we 
hundred and /ixty were in folio, and very 
large. The coft of this collection could 
have been little lefs than Ave hundred pounds 
frerling. At or aboutthe fame time he 
tranfmitted to Mr. Jounson a deed, in 
which he conveyed tg that ccllege hig 
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s¢ THE FIRST SETTLERS OF VIRGINIA 2 


farm in Rbode-Tfland, confifting of ninety 
fix acres. The annual intereft of it was 
to be divided between three bachelors of 
arts, who, upon examination by the rect- 
or of the college, and a minifter of the 
Church of England, fhould appear to be 
the beft clafical fcbolars; provided they 
would refide at college the three years 
between their bachelor’s and mffter’s de- 
grees, in the profecution of their ftudies ; 
aad the forfeitures, in cafe of non-refid- 
ence, were to be given in premiums of 
books, to thofe that performed the beft 
exerciles, 


ART. 6. 


The first settlers of Virginia, an 
historicat novel, exhihiting a view 
of the rise and progress of the 
colony at James Town, a fiicture 
of Indian manners, the counte- 


mance of the country, end tts na- 


tural firoductions. The second 
edition, considerably enlarged. 
New-York. Printed for 1. Riley 
& Co. 1806. jp. 


Novets, which are founded on 
historical incidents, are little a- 
dapted to interest the attention and 
affect the imagination, from the 
recollection, which will intrude in- 
to the mind, of the real extent of 
the facts, and the consequent con- 
viction, which will be induced, that 
the rest ts fiction. But any one, 
who is acquainted with the early 
history of Virginia, will not only 
feel this embarrassment, while 
reading the novel before us, but 
will often be disappointed by the 
recollection of having before read 
the same events, Aarrated im pre- 
cisely the same language. 

In a historical novel we look for 
historical facts, as the basis of the 
story ; but we know not by what 
right an author avails himself of 
the labours of others in this more 
than in any other kind of compo- 
sition, without acknowledging his 
ebligations. Near the close of his 


book, Mr. Davis * refers his read= 
ers to Smith, Purchas, and others, 
How far he is indebted to them, 
not enly for incMlents, but for par- 
agraphs and pages, we cannot as~ 
sert ; but by the evidences of 
plagiarism, which we will adduce, 
we cannot repress the suspicion, 
that it is greater than we can 
prove. We will present our rea- 
ders with a few extracts from the 
life of Smith, in Belknap’s « A- 
merican Biography,” and direct 
them to the payes of “ The first 
settlers-of Virginia,” In which they 
are generally copied verbatim. 


“ Proceeding up the river, another 
company of Indians appeared in arms, 
Their chief, Apamatica, holding in one 
hand his bow and arrew, and in the oth- 
er a pipe of tobacco, demanded the caufe 
of cheir coming ; they made figns of 
peace, and were hofpitably received.” 
Amer. Biog. p. 255.--Firft Settlers. p. 19, 


The paragraph following this 
in the novel is.a little varied from 
the Biography. 


“They proceeded down the river to 
Kecoughtan, where the natives, know- 
ing the needy state ef the colony, treat- 
ed them with contempt, offering an ear 
of corn in exchange for a muiket, or a 
{word.” Amer. Biog. p. 261.—Firfi Set 
tiers, p. 21. 


The five paragraphs which suc- 
ced this in the nevel, are a little 
varied from the Biography. 

Compare p. 265 of the Biogra- 
phy, “ The Indians astonished,” 


&c. with pages 26, and 27 of the 
novel. 


“ Powhatan then fet fuch a price om 
his corn, that not more than four bufh- 
els could be procured ; and the necefla- 
ry fupplies could not have been had, if 
Smith’s genius, ever ready at invention, 
had not hit on an artifice which preved 
fuccefsful. We had fecreted fome trifles, 
and among them a parcel of blue beadsy 


* We leara the name of the author from the. 
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whith, feemingly in a carelefs way, he 
giansed in the eyes of Powhatan. The 
bait caught him, and he earneftly defir- 
ed to purchafe them. Smith, in his turn, 
raifed the value of them, extolling them 
as the moft precious jewels, refembling 
the colour of the fky, and proper enly 
for the nobleft fovereigns of the uni- 
verfe. Powhatan’s imagination was all 
on fire; |e made large offers. Smith 
infifted on more, and at length fuffered 
himfelf to be perfuaded to take between 
two and three hundred buthels of corn, 
for about two pounds of blue beads.”—~ 
Amer. Biog. pp. 274-5. Firft Settlers. pp. 
62-3. 


“ Having finifhed the neceffary bufi- 
nels of the feafon, and difpatched the 
fhip, another veyage of difcovery was 
undertaken by Capt. Smith and fourteen 
others. They went down the- river in 
an open barge, in company with the 
fhip, and having parted with her at 
Cape Henry, they crofled the mouth of 
the bay, and fell in with a clufler of 
iflands without Cape Charles, to which 
they gave the name of Smith’s Ifles, 
which they ftill bear.”  Biog. p. 277. Firf 
Scitlers, p. 63. 


“ Smith having ftuck his fword into 
a ftingray, the fifh raifed its tail, and with 
its fharp indented thorn, wounded him 
inthe arm. The wound was extremel 
painful, and he prefently fwelled to that 
degree, that they expected him to die, 
and he himfelf gave them orders to bury 
him ona neighbouring ifland. But the 
furgeon fo allayed the anguifh and {well- 
ing, that Smith was able to eat part of 
the fith for his fupper. From this oc- 
currence, the place was diftinguifhed by 
the name of Stingray-Point, which it ftill 
bears.” Biog. pp. 279-80. Firft Settlers, 


L: 65. 


“ All things being prepared for the 
ceremony of coronation, the prefent was 
brought from the boats ; the bafon and 
ewer were depofited, the bed and chair 
were fet up, the fcarlet fuit and cloak 
were put on, though not till Namontac 
had affured him that thefe habiliments 
would do him no harm ; but they had 
great difficulty in perfuading him to re- 
ceive the crown, nor would he bend his 
knee, or incline his head in the leaft de- 
gree. After many attempts, and with 
actual preffing on his fhoulders, they at 
Jaft made him ftoop a little, and put it 
On. Inftantly, a fignal being given, the 
men in the boats fired a volley, at which 
the monarch fearted with horrour, im- 


agining that a defign was forming to de- 
ftroy him in the fummit of his glory ; 
but being affured that it was meant as a 
compliment, his fear fubfided, and in re- 
turn for the baubles of royalty received 
from King James, he defired Newport to 
prefent him his old fur mantle and deer 
ikin thoes.” Biog. pp. 286-7. Firfi Sct- 
tlers, pp. 74-5. 

“The fupplies procured by trading 
being infufficient, and hunger very prefl- 
ing, Smith ventured on the dangerous 
project of furprifing Powhatan, and car- 
rying off his whole ftock of provifions. 
This Indian prince had formed a fimilay 
defign refpecting Smith ; and for the 
purpofe of betraying him, had invited 
him to his feat, promifing that if he 
would fend men to build him a houfe, 
after the Englifh mode, and give him 
fome guns and {words, copper and beads, 
he would load his boat with corn.” 
Biog. p. 292. Firft Settlers, p. 77. 


But excepting the sentiments 
excited by observing so many 
unaccountable instances of unac- 
knowledged transcription, we con- 
fess that we have perused this 
novel with pleasure. Many parts 
of it, for which we are exclusive- 
ly indebted to Mr. Davis, are high- 
ly ingenious ; and if he had add- 
ed a few prefatory remarks ex- 
pressing his frequent obligations 
to others, not only for incidents, 
but for many of the paragraphs, 
in which they are narrated, we 
might, with the exception of a 
few passages, have given it our 
entire approbation. 

To the novel is affixed a pom- 
pous “ memoir of the author,” the 
perusal of which has probably fur- 
nished to him far higher gratifica- 
tion, than it will give to any of its 
readers. 

We cannot quote any part of 
the story, but in justice to Mr. 
Davis, and to give our readers a 
specimen of his style, we will sub- 
join a few extracts, which will lose 
nothing in being detached from 
the work. 


The party encamped at evening, 
round a cyprefs, which invited them te 
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106 FELIOT’S ORDINATION SERMON. 


repofe, after the fatigue of their march. 
The cyprefs is in the firft order of A- 
merican trees. Its majeftick ftature, the 
ftatelinefs of its trunk, lifting its cum- 
brous branches towards the fkies, the deli- 
cacy of its colour, and the texture of its 
leaves, fill the mind with mingled emo- 
tions of pleafure and of awe. From its 
mighty branches hang ftreamers of long 
mof:, which float in the wind ; and on 
its lofty top the eagle builds his neft, and 
the ftork finds a refting place. g. 53. 


The mocking-bird is the fweeteft 
chorifter of the feathered race, without 
excepting even the nightingale. While 
it poffefles the power of imitating the 
no‘es of other birds, it equals that charm- 
ing fongfter in the peculiar melody of 
its own ftrain. 

But the mocking bird mingles action 
with its fong, and its meafured move- 
ments accompany and exprefs the fuc- 
ceffion of its emotions. Its prelude is 
to rife lowly, with expanded wings, and 
foon fiak back to the fame f{pot, its head 
hanging downwards. Its action now 
_ correfponds with the varied nature of its 
mufick If the notes ..re brifk and lively, 
it defcribes in the air a number of cir- 
cles, crofling each other ; or it afcends 
and defcends continually in a fpiral line. 
If they are loud and rapid, it with equal 
brifknefs flaps its wings. Is its fong un- 
equa! ? It flutters, it bounds. Do its 
tones foften by degrees, melt into tender 
{trains, and die away ina paufe, more 
charming than the {weeteft mufick ? It 
gently diminifhes its action, glides 
fmoothly above its refting place, till the 
wavings of its wings begin to be imper- 
ceptible, at laf ceafe,and the bird re- 
mains fufpended and motionlefs in the 
air.” pp. 54-5. 


TH 
ART. 7. 


4 sermon pfireqched in Providence, 
at the ordination of Rev, Henry 
Edes, A, M, July 17, 4. D. 
1805, By John Kijot, D. D. pas 
tor of the New North Church. 
Boston. 

Ubi autem sapientia cum religione inseparabili 
mexu coharet, utrumque verum esse Recesse 
est; quia et in colendo sapere debemus, id 
est scire, quid nobis et gery sit colendum, 


et in sapiendo colere, id est re et actu, quod 
scierimus, implere. 


Lact. de vera sapient. cap. &. 


Providence. Carter. fi. 40. 


ORDINATION discourses seldom 
fail to interest the hearers for 
whose particular benefit they aré 
intended. The occasion naturally 
leads them to recur to past 
scenes, to recollect past instruc- 
tions, and to view with anxiety 
and hope their opening prospects, 
There is indeed a combination of 
circumstances favourable to both 
the eloquence of the speaker and 
the feelings of the auditory. The 
sermon, however, which is the 
subject of our present remarks, in- 
dependently of time, place, and 
incident, is an excellent perform- 
ance. Itis judicious and appro- 
priate g rich in sentiment ; bril- 
liant in remark ; serious and evan- 
gelical. Yet it is not faultless, 
The learning of its author is 
sometimes unnecessarily display- 
ed. Its method is not, as it ought 
to be, so lucid, as to be plainly 
perceived by the careful hearer 
without the aid of either promise 
or recapitulation. Its transition’ 
are not easy ; its wit is obnoxious 
to misapprehension, and therefore 
may possibly exasperate : and 
some of its similies are so confus- 
ed and so trite, as to serve neither 
for illustration nor embellishment ; 
for then only, when sparingly and 
aptly used, are rhetorical figures 
“ like apples of gold in baskets of 
silver.” 

The sermon is founded on Luke 
x. 18. After some general re- 
marks, explanatory of the text, Dr. 
E. traces the progress of christian- 
ity in the world. He then ably 
describes the duty of its preach 
ers, and indicates the various 
means by which their mission 
may be most successfully accom- 
plished. With pointed satire and 
with holy zeal he combats the 
sneers and doubtings of the unbe- 
liever on the one hand ; and on 
the other he forcibly descants ups 
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LATHROP’S 


on the injuries, which pure chris- 
tianity sustains from the false fer- 
yours of ignorant and fanatical ex- 
horters, Who mar the beauty of 
religion, who clothe that angel of 
peace in a demon’s dress, and un- 
der the pretence of piety seek on- 
ly a support in their idleness, and 
a cloak for those disorders of 
which they are the occasion. 
After exposing these opposite 
evils, and showing them to be ex- 
tremely injurious to the progress 
of undefiled religion, he concludes 
with the usual addresses to the 
candidate and the church. To 
the first he is affectionate, to the 
Jast respectful. 

The charge by Rev. Dr. La- 
throp is paternal and instructive ; 
and the right hand of fellowship 
by Rev, Dr. Kirkland contains 
hints on the exercise and display 
of christian charity, on which 
christians of every name would 
do well to meditate. 


— 


ART. 8. 


A discourse, delivered at Spring- 
Jield, Oct. 30, 1805. On occaston 
of the completion and opening of 
the great bridge over Connecti- 
cut river, between the towns of 
Spring field and West-Spring field. 
By Joseph Lathrofiy D. vp. flastor 
of the church in West-Spring field. 
2d edition, Springfield, ( Mas.) 
H. Brewer. jf. 16. 


_ Tue first object of this discourse 
is to exhibit the wisdom and be- 
hevolence of God in adapting the 
earth to the habitance of men. 
The author then shows it to have 
been the design of the Deity, not- 
withstanding what is done for us, 
that we should do something for 


Ourselves, He lastly very happi- 


ly uses the occasion for suggests 
ing several reftexions of immense 
importance. He refreshes the 


DISCOURSE. 104 


mind with proofs of God’s exist- 
ence. He displays the nature and 
duties of civil society. He shows 
the superiority of civilized to sav+ 
age life. He remarks upon the 
necessity of subordination, labour, 
and union in a community, and of 
a firm and steady government to 
the prosperity of a people. He 


‘speaks of the advantages of divine 


revelation, and closes with 4 strike 
ing summary of the a priori argue 
ments in favour of a future state. 

Dr. Lathrop is a writer who is 
always filled with his subject, and 
who gives to every subject he 
touches a high degree of interest. 
His style is simple, perspicuous, 
and forcible. He communicates 
much matter in an easy manner, 
and performs more than he prom- 
ises. We regret that so gooda 
sermon, as the one we have des- 
cribed, should not be impressed 
on better paper and with a better 
type, and that its punctuation and 
orthography should be sadly im- 
perfect. 


ART. 9. 


A discourse delivered before the 
members of the Boston Female 
Asylum, Sefit. 20, 1805, being 
their fifth anniversary. By Wil- 
liam Emerson, minister of the first 
church in Boston. Russell & 
Cutler. 1805. 77.30. Text. 
Matt. xxiv. 13. 


Tuts discourse is introduced by 
a text, which is perhaps more ape 
propriate to the circumstances of 
this charitable institution, than any 
other in the whole compass of the 
sacred writings. The delicacy 
and elegance of the compliment it 
conveys must have been peculiarly 


grateful to the members of thig 


society, and have excited a degree 
of expectation, which, we dare to 
say, was not disappointed in the 
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progress of the discourse. The 
connexion of the text is well illus- 
trated and applied ; the observa- 
tions follow from it without labour 
or constraint. 

Though the Female Asylum has 
been generally approved, still there 
are some benevolent and judicious 
men, who have been doubtful of its 
ultimate tendency, and have there- 
fore been less unreserved in their 
commendations, than our author. 
We do not say that he has been 
immoderate in its praise ; but we 
suggest to his consideration, whe- 
ther he has not expressed himself 
with too little caution, when he 
compares to the avarice and envy 
of Judas the motives of those per- 
sons “ who may persist in con- 
clemning the design of this institu- 
tion?” The friends of the Asylum, 
however, have found in the preach- 
er an eloquent advocate, and, but 
for the exceptions just mentioned, 
an enemy might almost be made'a 
convert. 

The word “ reciprocity” is hard- 
ly admissible, and the phrase “ em- 
pyrean heavens” is rather above 
the heads of common audiences. 

We extract the followlng spec- 
imen of the writer’s style and man- 
ner. 


The fubje& alfo fuggefts a fine leffon 
en the effect of commendation. How 
{weet is the voice of praife ' It is necef- 
fary to the young, it is exhilirating to 
the old. There is none fo high as to be 
above, and none fo low as to be beneath 
its influence. To repofe under the fhade 
of the laurel, we fee the ftudent wafting 
his conftitution before the lamp, the 
ftatefman denying himfelf eafe, and the 
victorious general braving death in a 
thoufand forms. Let us however dif- 
tingutth the applaufe of the fickle mul- 
titude from the calm approbation of the 
wife and goed. The firft is unworthy 
the purfuit of man or woman, the laft 
is an ornament of grace, of which the 
moft modeft chriftian is permitted to be 
fond ; it is a crown of glory, which the 


DISCOURSE. 


humbleft chriftian may be proud to wear. 
This alone is genuine honour ; it is the 
natural and well ripe fruit of genuine 
worth. It is fometimes in poffeffion of 
the humble cottager, as well as of him 
who figures in the walks of publick life, 
This is that good name wich ts better than 
precious ointment, and rather to be chofen 
than great riches. Toa perfon con{cious 
of merit, whofe actions are guided by 
wifdom, and terminate in private happi- 
nefs, publick utility, and the honour of 
religion, how grateful the commendation 
of a difcerning friend ! It is like the pre. 
cious ointment, which was wont to moift. 
en the head of the Hebrew priefl, and 
to perfume his facerdotal veftments. Or 
it may be likened to the dews, which 
copioufly defcended on the hills of Her- 
mon, quickening the progrefs of vegeta- 
tion, and clothing them with luxuriance 
and beauty. Itis at once the ftimulus 
and the reward of beneficence. And it 
is 2 reward which we cannot, without 
doing violence to the beft feelings of the 
heart, refrain from beftowing. As like 
begets like, love begets love. It is im- 
poflible to behold a high degree of na- 
tural beauty, and be filent in its praife. 
It is equally impoflible to witnefs an act 
of fincere generofity, and not feel a fen- 
timent of complacence for the agent. It 
is immaterial whether the action be done 
for our advantage, or that of our neigh- 
hour. Jefus would have commended a 
fimilar action in Mary performed for 
any other man; and he wouid have 
praifed the fame deed performed for him 
by any other woman. What a beautiful 
encomium is here paid by our matter to 
his worthy friend ! Who will henceforth 
doubt if love of honour, within moder- 
ate limits, may be juftified ? It is mant- 
feft that Chrift here fanctifies a defire of 
giory, and confecrates it to the practice 
of virtue. Verily I fay unio you, wherev- 
er this gofpel fall be preached throughout ihe 
whole world, there feall alfo this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for @ memorial of 
ber. Bleffed Jefus! We this day help to 
make thee a true prophet. In thefe ends 
of the earth we verify thy words. Yes; 
thou excellent woman, who anointedft 
with precious ointment the holy faviour 
of the world, at the diftance of eighteen 
centuries from thy death, we publifh thy 
beneficence with joy and gratitude. 
Though no ftatue is erected to thy fame, 
thy bounty fhall yet be had in everlafting 
remembrance ;: without the aid of brafs, 
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charafter will every where be dear. 
Wherever the gofpel of our falvation 
fhall be made known ; wherever it fhall 
earry peace to the turbulent, and light to 
thofe in darknefs ; wherever it fhall offer 


pardon to the penitent, and immortality 


to the good, there fhall thy lovely name 
be more fragrant than the perfumes, and 
shy memory precious as that of the juft ! 


-——A DD 


ART. 9. 


A sermon, fireached at the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Charles Lowell to 
the frastoral care of the west 
church and congregation in Bos« 
ton, Jan. }, $806. By EH&phalet 
Porter, fastor of the first church 
in Roxbury. Annexed are Zhe 
charge, by Professor Ware ; and 
right hand of fellowship, by Mr. 
Buckminster. Boston: Belcher 
& Armstrong. 


Tue chief entertainment of an 
ordination sermon is to be found in 
the addresses at the close. ‘The 
preceding matter resembles the 
half hour, which is spent in the 
drawing room before dinner : it is 
irksome ; but a good-natured and 
civil man,if he does not attend to 
it with delight, will endure it with 
patience, sensible that a half hour, 
“though it may be tediews, can- 
not be long,” and that the feast, 
which is to follow, will compensate 
him for his mental fatigue. Mr. 
Porter is an entertainer who de- 
serves our thanks ; for whilst he 
has interested and pleased us in 
the conclusion of his discourse, he 
is neither long nor dull in the in- 
troductory part. His text is,“ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth ; thy 
word is truth ;” and the two di- 
visions of his subject are, “ 1. It is 
by means of truth, that God sanc- 
tifies mankind. 2. The word of 
God is the truth, by which this 


iniportant purpose is effected.” 


The three extracts which follow 


PORTER'S ORDINATION SERMON. 
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are favourable specimens of hig 
manner. 


I will not assert, that, the knowledge 
of the truth and the practice of right- 
eousness are inseparably connected; and 
much less, that the latter is always im 
exact proportion to the former. But it 
is a fact, which I believe will not be de- 
nied, that they have been associated ina 
manner, which could net have been the 
result of accident. A history of the pro- 
gress and state of religious knowledge, 
in the various ages and countries of the 
world, would be found a valuable index 
of their state of moral improvement, 

To search the scriptares, in order to 
acquaint ourselves with their meaning, 
is our rongepseean’ duty. When we en- 
gage in this employment, we must take 
with us our reason and conscience. These 
are essential to our understanding the 
written word of God. Without their 
light and aid, we cannot proceed a step 
in interpreting the sacred scriptures; but 
shall be led into errour and absurdity, 
by the first metaphor, or figurative ex- 
pression that occurs. 

The successor of a Mayhew and a 
Howard ought not to content himself 
with low attainments in knowledge and 
goodness. ‘This flock have been accus~ 
tomed to substantial food, and must not 
be fed with chaff. They will require 
knowledge and understanding; or im 
other words, doctrines and precepts, 
founded on plain scripture and common 
sense. 


The charge, by Professor Ware, 
is such as we should expect from 
the decent and cerrect mind of its 
author. It is destitate of orna- 
ment, and contains little novelty. 
But as ornament would be mis- 
placed in an authoritative exhorta- 
tion, and novelty could not be ob- 
tained, without deviating from the 
model which St. Paul has given, 
these circumstances, we think, en- 
title it, not to censure, but praise. 
In the following passage, Mr. 
Ware, without insisting on any 
doubtful qualifications, points out, 
in concise terms, the endowments, 
which a candidate for ordination 
ought to possess. We give it av 
a specimen, not only of his style, 
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but of his moderation and good 
sense. 


The miniftry, which you have receiv- 
ed yourfelf, you will be careful alfo to 
commit, as you fhall be called in provi- 
dence to that fervice, only to faithful 
men, who give fatisfactory evidence of 
# found underftanding, of competent 
knowledge, of pure morals, of unquef- 
tionable piety, and of unblemifhed rep- 
utation. 


The right hand of fellowship, by 
Mr. Buckminster, is the splendid 
performance of a young man of 
genius. The following simile was 
received by the auditory with a 
murmur of applause ; and we 
doubt not it will afford a high grat- 
ification to the reader. 


Is there not, amidft all the varieties of 
difcipline and faith, enough left us in 
common to preferve a unity of fpirit ? 
What though the globes, which compofe 
our planetary fyftem, are at fometimes 
nearer than at others, both to one anoth- 
er and to the fun, now ecrofling one an- 
other’s path, now eclipfing one another’s 
light, and even fometimes appearing to 
our fhort-fighted vifion to have wander- 
ed irresoverably, and to have gone off 
into boundlefs fpace; yet do we not 
know that they are ftill reached by fome 
genial beams of the central light, and 
continue, in their wideft aberrations, to 
gravitate to the fame point in the fyf- 
tem ? And may we not believe that 
the great head of the church has always 
difpenfed, through the numerous focie- 
ties of chriftendom, a portion of the 
healing influences of his religion; has 
held them invifibly together, when they 
have appeared to be ruthing fartheft 
afunder ; and through all the order and 
confufion, conjunction and oppofition, 
pow and decline of churches, has 

ept alive in every communion a fu- 
preme regard to his authority, when 
clearly known, as a common principle 
of relation to him and to one another ? 


In the extract which follows, 
Mr. B. has, with a few masterly 
strokes, drawn the true characters 
of the great Mayhew; and the vir- 
tuous Howard. 


BOWEN’S DISCOURSE. 









Surely the detk, where fuch mien as 
Mayhew and Howard have ftood, jy 
privileged above the common walé; of 
publick inftruction—Of Mayhew we 
have heard and read only, but enough 
to know, that pofterity will hear and 
read of him alfo. They will be curious 
to learn more of that intrepid fpirir, 
which nothing could deprefs ; of that 
vigorous underftanding, which broke fo 
eafily the little mefhes which were {pread 
to entangle it. However they may hef. 
itate to follow him in all his fpecula. 
tions, they will never hefitate to admire 
his noble attachment to his country, its 
liberties, its churches, and its literature ; 
they will not be interefted to depreciate 
the independence of his virtue, the 
manlinefs of his piety, and the undiffem- 
bled love for the caufe of his Redeemer, 
Howard we have feen ; and who that has 
feen him has forgotten the patriarchal 
fimplicity of his character, united with a 
tenderneis, which would have been ad. 
mired even in a brother? Who that 
knew him is not eager now to aflure us, 
that he had ingrafted the moft fublime 
virtues and honourable accomplifhments 
of his predeceflor on the found and un- 
cotrupted ftock of his own integrity ? 


In the last extract we have 
marked a word, which appears to 
us to be incorrectly employed. 
As Mayhew and Howard only 
stood in the pulpit, other publick 
instructers ought not, in the same 
sentence, to have walks assigned 
to them. 

-— 


ART. 10. 


A discourse delivered at the request 
of the American revolution so- 
ctety, before that soctety, and tht 
state society of the Cincinnati, on 
the death of Gen. Christopher 
Gadsden, Sefit. 10, 1805. By 
Nathaniel Bowen, A. M. rector 
of St. Michael’s, and member of 
the American revolution society. 
Published at the request of the 
two societies. Charleston. W. 
P. Young. ff, 22. 


THERE are various defects in 
this discourse. The style is toe 
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inverted. In the composition of 
the sentences, there are too many 
members and useless adjectives. 
Two or three instances of bad 
grammar are discoverable. The 
relatives, that and which, ate too 
often elliptically | omitted, and the 
former is sometimes used, when 
the latter should have been prefer- 
red, both on account of perspicuity 
and euphony. We are willing to 
believe any thing commenda- 
tory of Gen. Gadsden; but the 
gcnerality of readers would have 
been more pleased w ith a biog- 
raphical narration, than loose eu- 
logy in the bedy of the discourse, 
and disjointed historical facts in 
the notes. From the present 
work the future historian can glean 
nothing ; and no funeral orator of 
an illustrious statesman or renown- 
ed commander will consider it as 
a model for eloquence or enco- 
mium. 


ART. ll. 


A supplement to Johnson’s English 
Dictionary. By George Mason. 
Re-printed from the London 
Quarto edition. New York, for 
I. Riley & Co. 8vo. 


Mr. Mason has unquestionably 
produced a very useful work, 
which we recommend to all the 
proprietors of Johnson’s dictiona- 
ry. Weare sorry to find in his 
preface, that he has treated the 
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great luminary of his age with 
disrespect, and, we believe, with 
injustice. He talks of his imaccua 
racies, of his varicus inconsisten 
cies with himself, of his want of 
diligence, of the narrowness of his 
intelligente, of his mistakes, of his 
negligence, and deficiency, of his 
highly ridiculous observations. 

The-dictionary of Johnson is a 
stupendous work, considered as 
the production of one man; and 
has been regarded by the best 
judges, as superiour to the French 
lexicon of the forty academicians. 
According to Garrick’s compli- 
ment, 


He has beat forty French, and will 
bcat forty more. 


The genius of Johnson ought not 
to have been degraded to the 
mechanical drudgery of such a 
work, though no man living could 
have executed it so well. It was 
Hercules cleansing the Augean 
stables, the most arduous, and 
least glorious of his labours. The 
task of Mr. Mason was compare 
atively easy. He had only to pick 
up what might have dropped or 
been overlooked by the labouring 
hero. The task was performed 
by the removal of the filth. Noth- 
ing remained for Mr. Mason but 
the light labours of the brooni. 
Mr. Mason, in his attack on the 
Doctor, reminds us of Shake- 
speare’s ‘** flea on the lip of a 
lion.” 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


Or New Pusuicarions 1x run U. Srarrs, ror FEBRUARY, 1806. 


——— + a= ~~ 


Suat bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.—MART. 


—_— + eo 


C= We cannot too often repeat folicitations to authors, printers, and book/el- 
lers in the different parts of the United States to fend us by the earlieft op- 


J 


portunities (poff paid) notices of all books which they have lately publi/bed, 


or which they intend to publi/h, 


The lifi of new publications contained in 


the Antholegy is the onlj lif? within our knowledge publifbed in the United 


States ; 


and confequently the only one that can be ufeful to the publick for 


purpofes of general reference. If authors and publifhers will therefore con- 
Sent to communicate, not only notices, but a copy of all their publications, 
fuch ufe might be made of them as would promote, what ail unite in ar- 
dertly wifbing, the general intercft of American literature, and the more 


extenfive circulation of books. 


-—- —er + gee 


NEW WORKS. 

Tue fecond volume of the Medical 
Thefes, felected from among the inau- 
gural diflertations, publifhed and defen- 
ded by the graduates in medicine of the 
univerfity of Pennfylvania, and of other 
medical {chools in the United States, with 
an introduction, appendix, and occafion- 
al notes. By Charles Caldwell, M. D. 
editor of the work. ‘Fo be continued 
annually. 8vo. pp. 400, price 2 dols. 
Philadelphia, ‘T. & W. Bradford. 1806. 

The Chriftian’ Monitor, a religious 
periodical work, by “a fociety for pro- 
moting chriftian knowledge, piety, and 
charity.” No. 1. Gontaining prayers, 
meditations, &e. for the ufe of various 
clailes of perfons, particularly young 
heads of families. 12mo. pp. 192. Price 
in boards 80 cents. Bofton, Munroe & 
Francis. 1806. 

The Life of Admiral Lord Nelfon; 
containing a correct account of all his 
naval engagements, and univerfally la- 
mented death in the hour of victory. 
Embellifhed’ with an engraved frontif- 
piece, defcriptive of the attack of the 
fleets off Trafalgar. 25 cts. Philadel 
phia, John Watts. 

A treatife on atonement ; m which the 
finite nature of fin is argued ; its caufe 
and confequences as fuch ; the necetlit 
and nature of atonement ; and its glori- 
ous confequences in the final reconcilia- 
tion of all men to holinefs and happinefs. 
By Hofea Ballon, of Barnard, Woodftock, 
Hartland, Bethel, and Bridgwater, au- 
thor ofa pamphlet entitled, Notes on the 


parables of the new teftament. Ver- 
Bont. 1806, 


The American Moralift ; containing 2 
number of moral and religious leffons, to- 
gether with humorous and entertaiming 
pieces ; defigned for the ufe of {chools. 
12 mo. 87! cents. 3,50 per dez. Wor- 
cefter, Thomas, jun. 

An anfwer to “* War in difguife ;” or 
remarks mpom the new doctrine of Eng- 
land, refpecting neutral rights. S8va 
pp. 76. New-York. I. Riley & Co. 
1206. 

The new judiciary fyftem, founded on 
the abolition of the general court; or 
the acts of the general aflembly of Ma- 
rviand for the reform, organization, ara 
regulation of the court of common law. 
Baltimore. 8vo. price 25 cents. 1805. 

An anfwer to a pamphlet, entitled, 
© Confiderations on the publick expedi- 
ency of a bridge from one part of Bol- 
ton to the other.” E. Lincoln. 1806, 

The memorial of the merchants and 
traders of the city of Baltimore to the 
prefident and congrefs of the U. States. 
Baltimore. Warner & Hanna. 

The Literary Mifcellany, No. 3, of 
Vol. Il. For January, 1806. Cambridge, 
William Hilliard. 8vo. pp 108. 

The firft number of The Medical and 
Agricultural Regifter, defigned for the 
ufe of families. 8vo. pp. 16. Publifhed 
monthly, price 1 dol. per ann. Bofton, 
Manning & Loring. 

The abortion of the young {team en- 
gineer’s guide, a new fcientifick work on 
the power of fteam. By Oliver Evans, 
author of the millwright and millers 
guide. Philadelphia. 1,25 in boards. 

The comick fongfter,or a pill for care > 
a felection of the moft approved comick 
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fongs, fung at the Baltimore and Phila- 
délphia theatres. Baltimore. 1806. 

A fermon, delivered to the church and 
fociety in Salem, Jan. 1, 1806, at the ded- 
scation of the new brick meeting-houfe 
in that place. By Lucius Bolles, paftor 
of the church. Bofton, Manning and 
Loring. 

Dr. Cowdery’s journal, in miniature. 
Bofton, Belcher & Armftreng. 1806, 
i2mo. pp 24. 





NEW EDITIONS. 

The Anatomy of the human body. By 
William Chlefelden, furgeon of his ma- 
jefty’s royal hofpital at Chelfea, fellow of 
the royal fociety, and member of the 
royal academy of furgeons at Paris. With 
40 copperplates. Second American edi- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 352. Price2dols. Bof- 
ton. David Weft. 1806. 

Letters on the fiudy and ufe of an- 
cient and modern hittor containing 
ebfervations and reflections on the caufes 
and confequences of thofe events, which 
have produced con{fpicuous changes in 
the afpect of the world and the general 
ftate of human affairs. By John Big- 
land, author of “ Reflections on the ref- 
“rrection and afcenfion.” Price 2 dols. 
Philadelphia. W. W. Woodward. 1806. 

An eafy introduction to aftronomy for 
young gentlemen and ladies, deferibing 
the figure, motions, and dimenfions of 
the earth, the different feafons, gravity, 
and light, the folar fyftem, the tranfit of 
Venus, and its ufe in aftronomy, the 
moon's motions and phafes, the caufe of 
the ebbing and flowing of the fea, &c. 
&c. By James Fergufon, F.r.s. Firf 
American from the feventh London e- 
dition, with plates. Philadelphia. Price 
1 dollar. 

An impartial and fuceinct Hiftory of 
the revival and progrefs of theChurch of 
Chrift, from the reformation to the pref- 
ent time. With faithful characters of 
the principal perfonages. By the Rev. 
T. Haweis, tt.8. and m.x. chaplain to 
the late countefs of Huntingdon, &c. To 
which is fubjoined Appendix No. 3, con- 
taining memoirs of the leadings of divine 
providence in the call of Capt. James 
Wilfon to the work of conducting the 
South Sea miflion, by the fame hand. 
The whole taken from the larger work 
of the doctor, in 3 vols. lately publifhed 
in England. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 1,75, 
Worcelter. 1806. 

The Hiftory of the Britifh colonies in 
Weft-Indies, with that of the ifland of 


Hifpaniola or St. Domingo. By Bryan 
Edwards, efq. F.R.S. S.A. To which is 
added, a general hiftory and defcription 
of the Bahama iflands. In 4 vols. large 
8vo. embellifhed with a highly finifhed 
portrait of Mr. Edwards, and illuftrated 
by an atlas. Philadelphia, J. Humphreys. 
1806. 

Twenty-four LeCtures on the gofpel of 
St. Matthew, delivered in the parifh 
church of St. James, Weftminfter, in the 
years 1798, 1799, 1800, 180}. By the 
right reverend Beilby Porteus, D.D. bith- 
op of London. 8vo. fine paper, 2 dols. 
Northampton, S. & E. Butler. 

The Seaman’s Preacher, confifting of 
nine fhort and plain difcourfes on Jonah’s 
voyage. Addrefied to mariners. By 
John Byther, minifter of the gofpel in 
Wapping; a new edition, revifed and 
corrected. Defigned to be put into the 
hands of failors and perfons going to fea. 
With a preface by Rev. John Newton, 
rector of St. Mary’ s, Woolnoth, London, 
and the recommendations of Several oth- 
er minifters. Cambridge. W. Hilliard. 
1806. 

Practical Philofophy of focial life; or 
the art of converfing with men; after 
the manner of Baron Knigge. By P 
Will, minifter of the reformed Dutch 
congregation in the Savoy. Worcefter, 
Thomas, jun. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 dolls. 

LeGtures on Rhetorick and Belles 
Lettres. By Hugh Blair, D.p. and F.R.s. 
Edinburgh. Abridged. i vol. 12mo. 
Bofton, Thomas & Andrews. 1806. 

A neat and correct edition of the 
pocket bible. Fine copies, morocco, 2 
vols, with pfalms, 3,50; green fheep, do. 
do. 2,25 ; morocco, 1 vol. with pfalms, 
2,50; calf, gilt edges, 1 vol. with pfalms, 
2,25 + fine paper, 2 vols. plain, 1,25 ; 
do. without pfalms, 1,62}; do. plain 
binding, with pfalms, 1,50; common 
paper, 1,37. Philadelphia. Woodward. 
1806. 

The town officer, or the power and 
duty of felectmen, town clerks, and all 
ether town and parifh officers, as con- 
tained in the laws of the commonwealth 
of Maffachufetts, with a variety of forms 
for their ufe. Sixth edition, much im- 
proved and enlarged, by Samuel Free- 
man, efq. Pr. 1,124 cts. Bofton, Tho- 
mas & Andrews. 12mo. 1805. 

American Clerk’s Magazine, or valu- 
able affiftant to every man ; containing 
the moft ufeful and neceflary forms of 
writings,which commonly occur between 
man and man, fuch as agreements, re- 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 








ceipts, letters of attorney, deeds, bar- 
Zins, wills, petitions, covenants, affign- 
ments, releafes, mortgages, declarations, 
bonds, writs, &c. leafes, conveyances, a- 
wards, fales, notes, indentures, and all 
other kinds of inftruments, enabling ev- 
ery man legally to tranfac& his own con- 
cerns, and thereby fave the expenfe of 
employing others. The whole calcula- 
ted for the ufe of the citizens of the U. 
States, and conformable to law. Sixth 
edition, revifed and improved. By Sam- 
uel Freeman, efq. 12mo. Price | dol. 
Bofton, Thomas & Andrews. 1805. 

The Firft Settlers of Virginia, an hiftor- 
ical novel, exhibiting a view of the rife 
and progrefs of the colony at James- 
‘Town, a picture of Indian manners, the 
countenance of the country, and-its nat- 
ural productions. The fecond edition, 
¢onfiderably enlarged. New-York, print- 
ed for I. Riley & Co, 1806. pp. 284. 

The Sacred Mufician, and young gen- 
tleman and lady's practical guide to mu- 
fick, in three parts. By Ebenezer Child, 
Worcefter. 75 cents. 1806. 

Original poems for infant minds, by 
feveral young perfons. Philadelphia. 
Kimber, Conrad & Go. 374 cts. 1806. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Maritime Law of Europe. By 
M. D. A. Azuni, late fenator, and judge 
of the commercial and maritime court at 
Nice, member of the academies of {cien- 
ces a: Turin, Naples, Florence, Modena, 
Alexandria, Carrara, Rome, and Triefte, 
member of the Achenzum of arts, and of 
the academy of legiflation at Paris, and 
of the academy of arts and fciences at 
Marfeilles. Tranflated from the laft 
Paris edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Price to 
fub{fcribers 3 dollars a vol. New York. 
Ifaac Riley & Co. 

Smith’s Newhampfhire Latin Gram- 
mar. ji2mo, D. Carlifle,for John Weft, 
Bofton. ‘ 

Underwood on the difeafes of chil- 
dren. 8vo. Bofton, David Weft. 

Paley’s View of the evidences of the 
chriftian religion. Third American e- 
dition. 8¥a. DB Carlifle, for John Weft, 
Bofton. 

Chaptali's Chemiftry. 8vo. 
Thomas & Andrews. 

Abridgement of Morfe’s Geography. 
lyol.12mo. Bofton, Thomas & Andrews, 

Baxter’s mifceilanies, contaming, Cail 
to the Unconverted— Walks in Solitude 
~nand Dying Thoughts. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, Woodward. 


Bofton, 


=== 
PROPOSED TO BE PUBLISHED BY sy3- 
SCRIPTION. 

The particular communion of the Bap. 
tift churches explained and vindicated. 
Two tracts, publifhed originally by the 
author in 1789 and 1794: together with 
an appendix, containing obfervations and 
arguments on the prefent ftate of con- 
troverfy refpecting that fubjet. By 
Thomas Baldwin, p.p. 12mo. about S00 
pages. Price to fubfcribers 1 dollar 
bound. Bofton, Manning & Loring. 

A volume of fermons on interefting 
fubjeG&s. By Sir Henry Monerieff Well- 
wood, Bart. p.p. and F.x.s. Edinburgh, 
and fenior chaplain in ordinary in Scot- 
land to his royal highnefs the prince of 
Wales. 8vo. between S$ and 400 pages. 
Price bound and lettered 1,75. Hartford, 
Conn. Lincoln & Gleafon. 

The Village Dialogues. By the emi- 
nently pious and Rev. Roland Hill, of 
London. Thefe dialogues, thirty-four 
in number, are on a variety of interefting 
fubjects, and efpecially the flave trade 
2 vols. 12mo. about 350 pages each, fine 
paper. Philadelphia. Woodward. 

A new work, entitled, Political World, 
or an inquiry refpecting the rights and 
duties of the people of all countries. By 
Elihu Palmer. ‘The fubject of this work 
will be prefented to the publick under 
four general diviiions, including, 1. A 
philofophick developement of the moral 
conftitution and efential rights of hu- 
man exiftence. 2. The beft means of 
preferving thefe rights under the influs 
ence of correct political eftablithments, 
In this part of the work a particular dif- 
cuflion of the excellencies and defects of 
the American conftitutions will be pre- 
fented. 3. The connection between civ. 
il and ecclefiaftical defpotifm. Under 
this divifion of the fubject it will be 
proved, that until church and ftate fhall 
be feparated in their refpective empires, 
and their rights and boundaries marked 
with diftin& and difcriminate precifion, 
it will be impoffible to place republican 
liberty upon any folid or durable foun- 
dation. 4. An anticipated view of the 
moral and {cientifick confequences retult- 
ing from the univerfal eftadlithment of 
liberty, together with anfwers to the for- 
midable objections which have been ad- 
vanced againft the perfectable nature of 
man, and the triumphant reign of re 
publican virtue over the whole earth. 
12mo. pp. 350. Price bound 1 deilar. 
New-York, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 19 


A collection of pfalm and hymn tunes, 
taken principally from a celebrated work, 
jately publifhed in London, and ufed at 
the chapel of the Loek Hofpital, &c. To 
which will be added fome of the moft fa- 
yourite tunes at prefent in ufe in the U- 
nited States. This work will be adapted 
for four voices and organ for the pub- 
lick worfhip. As the full harmony, or 
thorough bafs, is annexed to the treble, 
in {mall notes, it will be equally calcu- 
lated for the piano forte with one or two 
voices. The whole work will contain 
about 200 pages folio, including a title 
page, index, &c. The firft number, of 8 
pages folio, engraved, will be publifhed 
the 1ft of March, and continued month- 
ly. Price to fubferibers 50 cents, to non- 
fubfcribers 75 cents. Bofton, C. Graup- 
per, publifher. 


The Man of Feeling, a novel, by H, 
Mc Kenzie, Efg. author of the Man of 
the World, &c. with an account of the 
author’s life, never before publifhed. 1 
vol. 8vo.. price 1 dol. Richmond, Vir. 
S. Grantland. 

A new mufical work, entitled The 
Harmonick Magazine. ‘To be publifhed 
in numbers, femi-monthly, and to con- 
tain felections from the compofitions of 
the moft celebrated muficians in Eu- 
rope, together with American original 
compofitions. Each number to contain 
32 pages quarto. A title page and in 
dex to be given with the volume. Price 
3.dollars per annum, or 50 cents per 
number. Salem, Mafia. 5S. Holyoke, 
publisher. 
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ANTELLIGEN CE. 


A beautiful Stereotype Prayer-Book, in 
double columns, !2mo., with large face 
minion letter, on 264 plates, was publifh- 
ed by the Univerfity of Cambridge, Eng. 
July 3; and fince then an 8vo. Englifh 
Teitament in long primer. ‘Thefe are 
the firft fruits, we truft, of many excel- 
lent productions of this kind, which may 
be expected to proceed from that prefs. 
We are happy to hear, that the Univer- 
ity of Oxford has adopted the fame 
plan of printing; and that preparations 
are now making there to begin a new 
actavo edition of the Welth Bible in 
Stereotype, of which the Sociéty for 
promoting Chriftian Knowledge has en- 
gaged twenty thoufand copier, A Ste- 
reotype Pocket Bible, in Welth, of 
twenty thoufand copies, had been 
previouly undertaken for the Britith 
and Foreign Bible Society, by the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. 

The Bookfellers have agreed to re- 
print Dr. Fobnfon’s Englifh Poets, with the 
addition of Chaucer, Spenfer, and the oth- 
er early poets, as well as the moft eminent 
of thofe poets who have died fince Mr. 
Folnfon’s feries clofed. ‘The whole will 
form a complete body of Englith poetry. 
The early poets will be colleéted, and 
the additional lives written by Mr. Alex- 
ender Chalmers. 

A new edition of Dr. Fobnfon’s works, 
being the fourth fince his death, is alfo 
in the prefs, and will appear in the early 
Part of the winter. This has fome ad- 
ditions and illuftrative notes, 


It is in the department of ancient 
clafflicks, that the emulation of the Ger- 
man literati appears chiefly to be ftimue 
lated. Many have come forth from the 
{chool of Heyne. ‘The edition of Homer's 
Tiiad, by Profeffor Wolf, who prefixed 
an elaborate collection of proofs, deduc- 
ed from internal and external circum. 
ftances, that a// the poems afcribed to 
Homer were not written by the fame 
hand, has excited great attention in 
France, where it has been oppofed by 
the learned Reviewer of the hiftorians 
of Alexander the Great. 

The doubts which have been ftarted 
in England, on the authenticity of the 
four celebrated orations fuppofed to have 
been delivered by Cicero after his retury 
from exile, and which had been refuted 
by Gefner in his lectures before the 
Royal Society at Géttingen, from 1753 
to 1759, were revived by Mr. Wolf, who 
reprinted, in 1801, the arguments on 
both fides of the queftion, with his ob 
jections to thofe of Gefner, and intimas 
tions that the authencity of another fa~ 
mous oration of Cicero might be difput- 
ed. Accordingly, in the following year, 
he printed the oration pro Marcello, with 
an introduction, and commentary, main- 
taining it to be fpurious. Thete eflays, 
which we apprehend to have been 


‘ly fportive, threw the publick cenfors’of 


literature into no {mall perplexity and 
confternation ; and they feem to have 
thought Wolf, like Antzus, to be invin= 
sible on the foil from which he {prung, 
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116 INTELLIGENCE. 


At length, Wormius ventured to encoun- 
ter him on Danith ground : and printed 
another edition of the controverted ora- 
tion, with annotations, in which, ftep by 
ftep, he gravely refuted M. Wolf, proba- 
bly much to the amufement of the iat- 
ter, whofe only view is thought to have 
been, to indulge his humour at the ex- 
penfe of perfons who prided themfelves 
on the reputation of fuperiour criticrim. 

The new edition of Tacitus, with Ru- 
perti’s Commentary, publifhed (at the 
late Leipzig fair) by Dieterich, is merely 
a compilation, printed with bad types on 
coarfe paper, At the fame time, M. 
Fritfch, of Leipzig, publifhed an edition 
ef the younger Piny’s works, edited by 
Schafer ; and alfo, of Propertivs, by Mr. 
Kninoél of Gieffen. The former is an 
improvement of Gefner’s edition ; and 
is printed with excellent types, on fine 
paper : but the latter 1s,in thefe refpects, 
much inferiour to Heyne’s Tibuiius: 

Mr. Wooll has in the prefs, Biograph- 
ical Memoirs of the late Dr. J. Warten, 
with a fele&ion from his poetical works, 
and an extenfive literary correfpondence 
between eminent perfons, left by him for 
publication. 

J. C. Davie, Efq. has in the prefs, Trav- 
els in South America, in a feries of let- 
ters tothe late Mr. Yorke, of Taunton- 
Dean. 

Mungo Park, with his companions, 
who failed from Portfmouth a few 
months ago, kaving touched at the if- 
bands of St. Jage and Goree, arrived at 
Kayay, on the river Gambia, on the 
84th of April, whence they were to pro- 
ceed in a few days into the interiour of 
Africa. The heat was at that time fo 
exceflive, that the thermometer was, in 
the middle of the day, 100 degrees in 
the fhade, and frequently three hours af- 
ter funfet it continued from 82 to 92 
degrees. 

Mr. Humboldt is beginning to pub- 
hth the refults of his late travels, with 
an affectation that deferves to be repro- 
bated. He begins with fome expenfive 
numbers of botany, and thence proceeds 
to fome other numbers of zoology and 
geology, promifing that he will conde- 
feend alfo to give to the publick an 
abrideed account of his travels, adapted 
20 wenerai reading. His condefcenfion 
does not, however, terminate here : for 
he tells the world that he may probably, 
ia a few years, publifh a full account of 
hus travels, but that the abridged account 


may fatisfy curiofity till he has leifure ty 
gratify it fully ! 

Mr. Irving, author of a work og 
Englifh Compofition, and of the Live, 
of the Scottith Poets, is engaged ona 
Life of the celebrated George Buchanan, 

The emperour of Rufha  propoles 
forming an inftitution at Peterfburg for 
the purpofe of improving the navy, 
which is to be called the Marine Mufe. 
um. In this inftitution, leffens in all the 
feiences neceflary to be known by a fea. 
ofiicer will be given. It will publi tha 
fort of journal upon every fubje& that 
concerns the marine. ‘There will be ar. 
tached to the mufeum a library and a 
collection of natural hiftory, which will 
be conftantly open to the ftudents. The 
eftablithment is te be under the direc. 
tion of the minifter of the marine, and 
the members are to wear a uniform like 
that of the marines. 

General Alexander Palitzyn has tranf- 
lated into the Ruflian language the Voy- 
age of Lord Macartney to China, which 
will be accompanied with very fine plates, 

M. Dupuis, of the Inftitute, has read a 
curious memoir on the phanix. He de- 
monftrates that this celebrated bird nev- 
er exifted. It was {tated to return at pe- 
riods of 1481 years; but writes very 
confiderably relative to this duration. 
Herodotus relates many wonderful things 
concerning the phanix; Pliny {peaks oi 
ts reproduction ; Tacitus informs us, 
that it repairs to Heliopolis to die. It 
was confecrated tothe fun. One of the 
tumes of its appearance occurred during 
the reign of Sefoftris, 1328 years before 
cur era. Horus Apollo and Nonnus al- 
fert that it was an embiem of the fun, 
and one of the names of that luminary. 

A fociety has been eftablifhed at Ber- 
lin, whofe object is to fend miihonaries 
every year to Africa, and efpecially to 
that part of it inhabited by the negroes, 
that with the light of chriftianity they 
may diflufe fome tincture of our arts, 
and fow feeds of a more refined civiliza- 
tion. ‘Two miffionaries have already {et 
out for Guinea. 

A variety of valuable antiquities have 
been difcovered in Theflaly. Among 
them are the bufts of Ariftotle and Ana- 
creon,a large ftatue of Ceres, with 2 
coin of Lyfimachus, and fome remarka- 
ble pillars. A Greek MS., containing 4 
commentary of Nicephorus on the an- 
cients, and the ancient Greek church, 
was difcovered at the fame time, 
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ENTRLLIGENCE. Fit 


The refearches at Pompeii are contin- 
sied with great fuccefs. The queen of 
Naples has been with the royal family to 
infpect them, and in her prefence was 
difcovered an ancient edifice, in which 
were found vafes of the greateft beauty, 
medals, mufical inftruments, and what 
‘s of more value than all the reft,a beau- 
tiful bronze ftatue reprefentuing Hercules 
killing the celebrated hind of mount 
Menalus. The compofition and defign 
of this group are perfect. In the fame 
building have likewife been found fome 
extremely beautiful paintings, among 
which one reprefening Diana furprifed 
by Acteon is particularly diftinguithed. 
The colouring of Diana is equal to any 
thing that Titian ever produced. The 
gueen, it is faid, intends to have this 
{tructure repaired. She has likewife or- 
dered the chevalier Vénuti to fuperin- 
tend at Rome the execution of a work 
in marble, alabafter, and metal, reprefent- 
ing Pompeii in miniature. The cheva- 
lier has already executed a fimhilar per- 
formance, reprefenting the temples of 
Peftum, which is in the poffethon of 
he queen. 

At the town of Fiefole, near Florence, 
a beautiful amphitheatre has been dil- 
covered, and the greateft part of it clear- 
ed from the rubbifh. It is fuppoted 
that it would contain at leaft 30,000 
pertons. 

Neutral Rights—The editor, having 
received letters from feveral perfons of 
diftinction in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Befton, moft of whom are perfonally 
unknown to him, advifing him to repub- 
lifh his numbers on neutral rights ina 
more permanent form, and their advice 
having been backed by that of fome of 
the moft refpectable of his friends m this 
place, makes the following reply to all 
thefe applications at once. His circum- 

ances are not fuch as to enable him un- 
affifted to carry on a work through the 
prefs of the magnitude this would be, 
nor would prudence juftify the attempt, 
without the fupport of a fubfcription to 
at leaft an indemnifying amount. The 
fubject is becoming in fome degree trite, 
and, to borrow from a letter before me, 
publick curiofity, always capricious and 


eafily wearied, is fomewhat abated for. 


reading performances of this nature. As, 
however, the numbers which have ap- 
peared in this paper, and which are ina 
{tate of preparation to appear, will, when 
the feries is completed, afford at leaft a 


more extenfive view of the fubjec, i alt 
its afpects, than any publication that has 
yet iflued from the prefs; the editor is 
ready and even defirous to comply with 
the requefts with which he has been hon+ 
oured, if a fubfeription for that purpofe 
can be filled. And that the experiment 
may be fairly made, he offers the fellow= 
ing propofals :-- The numbers, with thofe 
to come, fhall be remoulded, revifed, and 
corrected, and form a firft part ; a par- 
ticular anfwer to fome of the fophifms 
of War in Difguife, will form a fecond 
part; and a collection ef all the official 
decuments and memorials which have 
appeared, having relation to the fubjedt, 
fhall be added by way of Appendix ; fo 
as to put the purchafer in pofleflion of 
a book t» which he may at any time re- 
fer for all the information he may de- 
fire on a queftion of fo great national 
moment. As it is not practicable to af- 
certain what the fize of the book will be, 
it is not eafy to fix upon the price. It 
is poflible it may extend to a volume of 

400 or perhaps 500 pages, and it will be 

afforded at the ufual price of a work of 

fucha fize. To be put to prefs as foom 

as the appearance of the fubfcription lift 

will juftify it. W. COLEMAN. 

[N. York Evening Poft.} 


den 


We have received from Philadelphia 
a profpectus of a new periodical paper, 
to be called The Hour, by Thomas Time~ 
keeper ; to be publifhed every Monday, 
and will, for the moft part, be devoted to 
topicks immediately connected with the 
Hour; embracing politicks, arts, fciences, 
and polite literature ; and including, in 
a more efpecial manner, a review of the 
new books, magazines, repofitories, and 
various journals of the United States. Ie 
will confift of eight large octavo pages, 
elegantly printed. ‘The price 4 dollars 
per annum. 


Rev. Samuel Auftin and Mr. Ifaiah 
Thomas, jun. have iflued propofals for 
publifhing, by fubfcription, The com- 
plete Works of the late Rev. Prefident 
Edwards of New Jerfey, in eight oftavo 
volumes of about five hundred pages 
each, price fourteen dollars, bourd-- 
The publick are now in pofleffion of 
thefe works, but in feparate volumes and 
imperfect editions. It was thought a 
tribute of refpect due to this great and 
amiable theologian, that it would be 
promotive of the literary reputation of 


our country, and efleatially fubferve the 
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éaufe of truth and piéty in general, to 
collect thefe works and publifh them un- 
der one entire impreffion. Since this 
lan was projected,a fiinilar onie has 
en formed, and the execution of it is 
how in confiderable forwardnefs on the 
other fide of the Atlantic. But from the 
late increafe of taxes impofed by the Bri- 
tifh government, and other incidevtal 
caufes, books imported from Engtand 
cannot be afforded by bookiellers as 
cheap as thofe which are printed here. 
Befides, it is to our reproach to fuffer the 
works of aman of fo much celebrity and 
fuch uncommon attainments, a man who 
ftands on the height of elevation, as a 
metaphyfician,a theologian, a difcrimin- 
ating cafuift, and an experimental chrif 
tian, to want that patronage in his own 
country which they have abroad. 

The Plays of William Shakefpeare, 
with Johnion and Steevens’ notes, aug- 
mented by Ifaac Reed, are now publifh- 
ing by Meflts. Riley & Co. of New York, 
and Maxwell, &c.of Philadelphia. This 
firfl complete American edition will be 
contained in feventeen volumes crown 
octavo, printed in a ftyle eminently 
beautiful on a nfie cream-coloured woven 
paper, under the immediate direction 
and fuperintendance of an editor, aflifted 
by feveral men of letters. 

Sydenham’s Works—Mr. Francis Ni- 
chols, of Philadelphia, propofes to re- 
print the works of Dr. Sydenham, in two 
volumes octavo, price about three dol- 
Jars fifty cents. Many phyficians have 
been confulted on the fubject, who con- 
cur in recommending their publication. 
They will be publifhed with netes, in- 
tended to render them more ufeful to 
the American ftudent of medicine, by 
Benjamin Ruth, M. D. Profeffor of Med- 
icine in the univerfity of Pennfylvania. 
As the expenfe of publifhing thefe works 
will be confiderable, and the fale not ex- 
tenfive, they cannot be undertaken with- 
out a profpect of fuccefs ; all phyficians 
therefore who are inclined to encourage 
the publication of them, are defired to 
ufe their intereft among their medical 
friends, and to tranfmit the names of 
fubfcribers to F. Nichols, T. Dobfon, J. 
Conrad & Co. and S. F. Bradford, book- 
fellers, Philadelphia ; or to White, Bur- 
ditt, & €o. Bofton. 

| Mr. Samuel Pleafants, jun. of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is preparing for the 
prefs, Part [. of the fecond volume of 
the Revifed Code, containing a collection 
ef fuch acts of the general affembly of 
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Virginia, of a publick and permaney 
nature, as have been pafled fince th. 
year 1801, together with thofe of ths 
fame nature, which were omitted in the 
laft edition of that work, from 1793 to 
1801 inclufive, with notes of reference 
to former and fubfequent ftatutes ; to 
which will be added an appendix and 
copious index. 


—_—- -- + 


DEATHS IN BOSTON 
From Thurfday, Fans 16 to Thurf. 
day, Feb. 13, as reported to the 
Board of Health. 


Male. Fem. Ch. 
Accident 1 
Confumption oe. § 
Debility 1 
Dropfy 1 
*Fever, nervous 6 8 
Old age 8 4 
Peripneumony 1 
Suddenly en. 0 
Unknown 2 1$ 


—_—— 


Total 18 15 16 
* Probably incorre&. 


STATEMENT OF DISEASES 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

AT the commencement of Febru- 
ary the weather was cold for the 
moft part, and fometimes attended 
with fnow. Afterwards, a cloudy 
atmoiphere, fudden changes to warm 
weather, which quickly diffolved the 
{nows, and then as fuddenly became 
cold. From about the middle of 
the month it has been uniformly 
mild ; the fnow has difappeared, 
and vegetation commenced. 

The acute difeafes 6f the month 
have been fewer, than might have 
been expected from the great varia- 
tions of temperature, which have ex- 
ifted. Inthe return of deaths (which, 
by the way, is deficient and incorrect, 
but better than none) we find {carce- 
ly any acute difeafes named. The 
truth is, that moft of thofe diforders, 
which recurred, were cured by med- 
icine. Among thefe may be enume- 
rated a few cafes of pneumonic in- 
flammation, of rhenmatifm, of ca- 
tarrh, and fome of typhus mitior 
followed by long protracted conva- 
lefcence. Chronic complaints form 
at prefent much the largeft propor- 
tion of difeate. 








